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LOVE’S SEASONS. 


Full-flowered summer lies upon the land! 
I kiss your lips, your hair—and then your hand 
Slips into mine; lo, we two understand 

That love is sweet. 


The rose leaf falls, the color fades and dies; 

The sunlight fades, the summer, bird-like, flies; 

There comes a shade across your wistful eyes— 
Is love so sweet? 


The flowers are dead, the land is blind with rain; 
The bud of beauty bears the fruit of pain— 
Can any note revive the broken strain 

Is love so sweet? 


The world is cold, and death is every where. 
I turn to you, and in my heart’s despair 
Find peace and rest. We know, through foul 
or fair, 
That love is sweet. 
— Pali Mali Gazette. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mrs. Laura M. Johns, having made some 
change in her plans, will lecture in Min- 
nesota during September, and will go to 
North Dakota for October. She was in 
St. Paul last Wednesday, and starts on her 
tour from there. 





—~@>——__—_ 


School elections were held in some of 
the cities in Michigan on Sept. 2. At Ann 
Arbor the women voters turned out and 
worked for their cindidate, Mrs. Anna B. 
Bach, who was elected. This makes now 
two women members on the school board. 
At Ypsilanti, of the 536 votes cast, 182 
were deposited by women. Mrs. Jennie 
Kinne was elected a member of the school 
board. 


> 





The Constitutional Convention of South 
Carolina is now in session. It is a repre- 
sentative body containing some of the 
ablest men in the State. The most impor- 
tant question that it is called to consider 
is, how to obtain a government controlled 
by a majority who are best qualified to 
legislate for the interest of the whole 
State without injustice to the negro popu- 
lation, which is numerically the greater. 





The only solution of the problem is by 
the extension of the principle of justice 
admitting women to the privileges of | 
citizenship with an educational qualifica- 
tion. This will not deprive the negroes, 
now voters, of vested rights, and, indeed, 
is the only way out of the difficulty in 
harmony with the terms of reconstruction 
and the Federal Constitution. Many in- 
fluential women in the State are taking 
active measures to have their claims con- 
sidered, and it is ‘‘a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished” that South Carolina 
may lead the other Southern States by 
this righteous adjustment of the race 
problem. 


+o —_ 


The age of consent law, introduced by 


Mrs. Holley and passed by the last Legis- 


lature of Colorado, raising the limit from 
fourteen to eighteen years, is to be tested 
in the courts. At the instance of O § 





Storrs, of the State Home and Industrial 
School for Girls, four men have been 
arrested in Denver on charges covered by 
the law. The Denver News, of Sept. 8, 
says: 

The crusade, thus begun, is against ‘‘a 
class of young men who need checking, 
and need it badly,” in the words of Gen- 
eral Cook, who, in the absence of Chief 
Farrington, has assumed control of the 
detective department. ‘'The law will be 
thoroughly tested,” said the general, ‘‘for 
we have been very careful to get good 
evidence before we made the arrests.” 

The strict enforcement of the new law 
by the police cannot fail to create a big 
stir as, according to the detectives, the 
traffic in young girls carried on by de- 
signing persons has been quite extensive 
in this city Cases in which young girls 
of the poorer class have been led astray 
are continually brought to the attention 
of the authorities. ‘lhe officials, however, 
have nct a single instance to point to 
where revere punishment was meted out 
to the c flender. 

The girls mentioned in the complaints 
for the test cases are each under fifteen 
years. They belong to the class known 
as ‘“‘incorrigibles,” and have just been 
sentenced to the State Home for Girls. 
The News intimates that the defence will 
probably repeat many of the arguments 
against the law made before the Legisla 
ture. It was argued that the young men 
would be at the mercy of incorrigibles. 





—=$ 


Editor Howard H. Gratz, of the Ken- 
tucky Gazette, is an cutspoken advocate 
of equal rights. In a recent issue of the 
Gazette he says: ‘'Long before any other 
paper in Kentucky committed itself on the 
subject, we never omitted an opportunity 
to advocate the rights of the weaker sex, 
and have published volumes, some from 
the ablest female writers in Kentucky, on 
this subject. One simple argument has 
Outweighed with us, all that could be 
urged on the other:side, and this was that 
we believed that 75 per cent. of the women 
are honest, truthful and virtuous, while 
75 per cent. or more of men are liars, 
thieves, and drunkards, and if we can 
offset the latter by an infusion into the 
ballot of respectable womanhood, the vi- 
cious classes will be overwhelmed and it 
will be a great gain to the cause of good 
government. The cause of women’s rights 
or equal rights has made great strides 
lately, and is gaining every day, and it 
can not be long before women will be ac- 
corded every right before the law that 
men now enjoy.” 


—- — ~@> 


Women officers will run booths at the 
November election in Lexington, Ky., 
when eight School Trustees are to be 
chosen. The Leader says: 

‘*There will be two registration books at 
each precinct in October and two voting 
booths in November. The ladies want to 
vote for School Trustees, and Judge Bul- 
lock will see to it that they vote. Eight 
trustees are to be elected, and it will be 
remembered that some time ago the Wom- 
an’s Club nominated four ladies for Schvol 
Trustees and afterward asked the Repub- 
licans and Democrats each to nominate 
only four candidates and to place the 
club’s four nominees on the two tickets. 
Neither party has yet taken formal action 
on the request of the ladies, the Demo- 
crats saying they thought it impractica- 
ble. Several leaders of the Democratic 
part y have said to Leader reporters that 
they could not see how ladies could be 
allowed to vote. They did not see how 
the two elections could be ‘mixed up.’ 
To-day Judge Bullock said to a Leader 
man: ‘Saturday I will appoint the regular 
registration and election officers and will 
at the same time appoint ‘a list of ladies 
to serve as Ccflicers. There will be two 
registration books, one for men, the other 
for ladies. The ladies will have charge of 
their own registration. At the November 
election one booth will ke in charge of 
men and the other in charge of ladies.’”’ 


— +e 


The committee of five ladies appointed 
| by the Massachusetts S!ate Federation of 
| Clubs to arrange some form of reception 
| to Mrs. Etlen M. Henrotin, president of 
| the National Federation of Clubs, have at 
| last secured a date for the occasion. Mrs. 
| Henrotin bas named Oct. 17, and the affair 
"will be a luncheon in honor of the lady 
who endeared herself to so many during 
her last visit to our State. Mrs. Henrotin 
will address the ladies after the lu: cheon. 
Details will sppear later. The Reception 
committee consists of the following 
ladies: Chairman, Mrs. Kate Tannatt 
Woods, Mrs. Adelaide N. Blodgett, Mrs. 
Jennie R. Adame, Mrs. Evelyn F. Mason, 
Mrs. Jennie W. Lincoln. 











LOVELY LAKE CHATEAUGAY. | 
CHATEAUGAY, N. Y., SEPT. 10, 1895. 
Here I am, among the Adirondacks, on 
the western margin of beautiful Lake 
Chateaugay. Seated upon my friend’s 
broad piazza, I look eastward across the 
gleaming water of the upper lake upon 
the wooded slopes of Birch Mountain. 
Bebind it, tier on{tier, rises the mighty 
range of Lyon Mountain, from whose 
bare, skyey summit, it is said, one can 
look across to the Green Mountains of 
Vermont, and see{Lake Champlain, with 
its many islands, in the distance, while to 
the south one sees amid the wilderness 
the many summits of mountain ranges 
intersected by innumerable lakes and 
streams dear to tourists. To the south 
rise the W. Mountains, so named for 
their wavy outlines. To the north the 
great hills of Ellenburg bound the hori- 
zon. Oa the slopes of Lyon Mountain 
we see the scattered log houses of the 
village once inhabited by miners, now a 
desolate victim of ‘‘tariff reform’’—scores 
of dwellings going to ruin around the 
deserted forge. A distant shingle mill 
still testifies, by its cloud of smoke, that 
industry is not yet altogether extin- 
guished. But the seclusion of forests and 
mountains is unaffected by the change. 
To the south rises Gardner’s Point, a 
rocky promontory crowned with ancient 
pines and cypresses and gigantic birches. 
Beyond it, on the northern margin of the 
lake, is Hotel Chateaugay, with its three- 
storied piazzas, and beside it the log 
cabins and cottages of ‘* Merrill’s.”” Across 
the lake we see the cheerful front of 

Ralph’s hospitable hostelry. 

Midway on the western shore stretches 
for a mile or more the beautiful estate of 
Mr. and Mrs. William I. Bowditch, a 
glorious tract of original forest made 
accessible by winding paths, the work of 
years of loving toil. ‘The house in which 
my daughter and myself are so hospitably 
entertained is admirably adapted to the 
locality. One great cheerful room, 40 
feet long, with six large windows, over- 
looks the lake, facing east, north and 
south. In front, a picturesque slope of 
greensward interspersed with young for- | 
est trees, dominated by a lordly pine, 
descends fifty feet to a great smooth rock 
slanting into deep water—an ideal place 
to swim and dive. At one side is a lovely 
bay, with a floating raft and half a dozen 
beautiful boats of various sizes. The 
murmur of the wind in the trees is 
mingled with the lapping of the waves as 
we sit upon the broad, open piazzas which 
surround the house. In the rear is the 
forest primeval, extending without road 
or highway indefiaitely into the moun- 
tains. Such is this glorious place, where 
comfort and even luxury are combined 
with absolute freedom and seclusion. 

The length of Lake Chateaugay from 
south to north is about five miles long, 
its width from one to two miles. At its 
head is the South Inlet, a clear stream 
winding amid meadows and overhanging 
alders, over a sandy bed, and reflecting 
the grasses and leaves and interlacing 
stems of the luxurious vegetation. Here 
the silence is broken only by the ripple of 
the stream, the occasional plash of some 
fish that rises to the surface, or the note | 
of some bird from the neighboring thick- | 
ets, while all around rise the forest-clad | 
mountaine. At the lower end of the lake | 
“tthe Narrows” connect it with a lower 
lake of about equal siz2, surrounded 
by hillside farms and clearings, with 
Kirby’s comfortable hotel at its western 
extremity. 

One of the most attractive features of | 
the lake is its almost infinite variety. 
Sometimes smooth as a mirror, and in 
an hour tossing with waves; sometimes 
gleaming in the sunlight, and again dark 
as steel beneath a cloudy sky; sometimes | 
surrounded by shining forest, with clear 
outlines of the distant mountains; again, 
enveloped in a purple haze, with scarcely 
distinguishable outlines. It is never alike 
for a single hour, and every aspect seems 
more beautiful than the last. The western 
shore of the lake is almost wholly owned 
by citizens of Massachusetts, which fact 
makes it seem to us more homelike. 
To-day it is being eagerly watched by 
hunters, as the season for hunting with 
hounds began this morning, ana many 
dogs are driving the deer among the 
mountains. The frightened creatures 
make for the lake, where they fall an 
easy prey to the guns of the sportsmen. 

Happy suff-agists, to be welcomed in 
this cool retreat by such hospitable and 
generous co-workers! As we sit beside 
the magnificent camp-fire kindled every 
night in front of the mansion, and watch 

r 








the fountain of flame which lights up 
the surrounding shrubbery and paints the 
house a rosy red, we exchange with our 
host precious reminiscences of reforms 
and reformers. Once more we recall 
Emerson and Parker, Alcott and Thoreau, 
Garrison and Phillips, Howe and Sumner, 
Stephen and Abby Foster, Douglass and 
Remond, Gerrit Smith and Lucy Stone, 
Channing and Whittier. The toils and 
triumphs of half a century seem to us 
the precursors of the nobler future, when 
enfranchised womanhood will co-operate 
with American manhood and redeem the 
future of the great Republic. 

In this lovely place a week has flitted 
past like a tale that is told. It seems as 
if referendum and woman suffrage have 
passed into oblivion, and only the appear- 
ance of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL reminds 
one of the cares and duties that await us 
on our return to Boston. But, thanks to 
our capable associates, Miss Wilde and 
Mrs. Adkinson, the work goes on in our 
absence with unabated vigor, and next 
week we shall resume our avocations the 
stronger and cheerier for our unaccus- 
tomed holiday. H. B. B, 


~~ 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS CAMPAIGN. 

The suffrage campaign under the ref- 
erendum law is uvique in history. Its 
avowed object is, to answer by ballot the 
question, ‘‘Do the women of Massachu- 
setts desire a voice in its government?” 
and, as well, ‘‘Do the men of the Com- 
monwealth feel it expedient to grant it?” 

The remonstrant woman is called on to 
do what she professedly feels to be un- 
necessary, undignified and unwomanly, 
the thing she blushes to think of her 
sister’s desiring; or, she must stay at 
home and not be counted. 

The suffragists, on the other hand, 
must go to the expense of a campaign to 
prove that the women of the State do 
most earnestly desire the franchise. 

No one can doubt that the effect of such 
a campaign, whatever its numerical result, 
will be, in an unusual degree, educational. 
Whatever is gained or lost in legislative 
action, the women of the State will be 
aroused to thought on their political 
status. No earnest work for a high prin- 
ciple can be lost. The history of our own 
country proves it. Even within the mem 
ory of our active citizens great reforms 
have triumphed, and that when least 
expected. 

Because of their belief in the favorable 
possibilities of a campaign in which 
women shall organize thoroughly through- 
out the State, coming to the polls in the 
strength of their convictions, the Suffrage 
Referendum State Committee, through 
their agent, the State Organiz-r, asks 
attention to the following circular, in- 
vites correspondence, and calls for co- 
operation. Mary CLARKE SMITH, 

State Organizer, 3 Park St. Boston. 





SUFFRAGE REFERENDUM STATE COM 
MITTEE 


ACT OF 1895, 
ENACTED BY THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE JUNE, 1895 


Szction 1. All persons qualified to vote for- 
school committee shall, at the next State election, 
have an opportunity to express their opinion by 
voting yes or no in answer to the following ques- 
tion: Is it expedient that municipal suffrage be 
granted to women? 

Sxc. 2. Equal opportunity shall be given to 
men and women to register prior to said election. 


Believing it to be for the best interests 
of the Commonwealth that men and 
women should share ¢qually the respon- 
sibilities of its government, we hereby 
urge the women of Massachusetts to 
respond to the invitation of the Legisla- 
ture, as set forth in the above Act, by 
registering and voting in favor of munici- 
pal suffrage for women. 

And we ask all legal voters to consider 
seriously that, while Massachusetts is 
now governed by an aristocracy based 
strictly on sex, it is possible, by voting in 
the effirmative under this law, to ensure 


| “a government of the [whole] people, by 


the [whole] people, for the [whole] 
people.” 


George F. Hoar Sara C. Bull 

ohn D. Lon {alia Ward Howe 

. Q. A. Brackett Mary A. Livermore 
Zlisha S. Converse Ednah D. Cheney 


Judith W. Smith 
Alice Stone Blackwell 
Eliza R. Whiting 
Helen M. Winslow 
Mary Q. Kinsman 
Clare H. Burleigh 
Fanny B. Ames 
Ellen Hayes 

Sarah H. Southwick 
Mary C. Sawyer 
Susan S. Fessenden 
Lettie S. Bigelow 
Eliza Trask Hill 


Samuel May 

Albert Clarke 
T. W Higginson 

osiah Quincy 

Villiam Lloyd Garrison 
Francis J. Garrison 
Charles G. Ames 
Charles Carleton Coffin 
Minot J. Savage 
William W. Crapo 
William E. Barrett 
Henry B. Blackwell 

¢ homas Riley 


W. Doherty Emeline Doane Whipple 
Edwin D. Mead Electa N. Walton 
George S Hale Abby E. Davis 
owe E. Fiske Eliz. Stuart Phelps Ward 

c. Hall Mary H. Taylor 


Lucy Newhall Sawyer 
Mary Clarke Smith 
Anna Gardner 


.Ha 
George A. O. Ernst 
William I. Bowditch 
Philip S. Moxom 
Henry H. Faxon 





Anne Whitney 
Ada 


Alfred S. Roe C. Bowles 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. FLORENCE HOWE HALL gave her 
lecture on ‘English Women in Politics” 
before the Town and Country Club of 
Newport, R. I., on last Monday. 


Miss FRANCES GRAHAM FRENCH will 
read a paper on ‘‘Woman in Modern Euro- 
pean Literature” at the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion, under the auspices of the National 
Women’s Press Association. 

Miss AGNES M. WHITING has taken a 
position on the Springfield Republican. 
She will assist in the literary work of the 
paper, and will make up the column con- 
cerning women, which her mother, Mrs. 
E. K. Whiting, has done ever since it was 
started, seven or eight years ago. 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, associate editor 
of the Journal of Household Economics, 
has been appointed ‘‘lecturer at large” for 
the National Household Economics Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Campbell will also arrange 
programmes for work for women’s clubs, 
which have a department of household 
economics. 

Miss HELEN GOULD has just founded 
two scholarships in New York University 
of $5,000 each, to yield $250 annually. 
One of the scholarships is in the college 
and the other in the school of pedagogy. 
They are open only to persons living in 
the Missouri Pacitic system, which, how- 
ever, includes an extensive population. 

Miss FLORIDE C UNINGHAM, of Asheville, 
N. C., bas been invited to preside at the 
table of the Daughters of the Ameri- 


|} can Revolution, over the sale of ‘‘Miss 


Washington of Virginia,’ at the Cotton 
State Exposition. The book is by Mrs. 
B. F. Moran, of Charlottesville, Va., the 
great-grand-niece of Judge Bushrod Wash- 
ington, to whom Mt. Vernon was willed. 


Mrs. SApiE E. LIKENS, who for many 
years has been police matron at Denver, 
Col., has resigned her position to accept 
the superintendency of the State Industrial 
School for Incorrigible Girls,a new institu- 
tion to be opened this month. Thé police 
board passed resolutions complimentary 
to Mrs. Likens’ discharge of the duties of 
police matron, and appointed Mrs Louise 
Lavelle in her place. 

Miss LetT1E£ 8S. BIGELOW, of Holyoke, 
State Superintendent of Franchise, has 
prepared a leaflet compiling the laws of 
Massachusetts relating to woman’s ballot, 
and giving the Act of 1895. One copy has 
been sent each Union. The price is thirty- 
five cents for fifty copies, and sixty cents 
a hundred, postpaid. Our Message says: 
‘*Use this and the leaflet by Mrs. Steven- 
son, on ‘School Suffrage’ (same price), 
for interesting the people within your 
reach. 

Mrs. ANNA BowMAN Dopp, in the 
Oxtober number of the Century, describes 
‘A (rnice on the Norfolk Broads.” Here 
one eavuanges views of the sea for 
glimpses of English meadows; hedge- 
rows brush against the sails, boats dart 
out from behind barns, and the waving 
grain stretches almost to the gunwale. 
Then there are the sleepy old English 
villages, with their wealth of romance, on 
every side. It is like yachting on dry 
land. Joseph Pennell furnishes charac- 
teristic drawings for the article. 


Miss HELEN VARICK BOSWELL, of New 
York, treasurer of the Women’s Republi- 
can Association of the United States, ad- 
dressed the annual convention of the 
clubs of the Republican League of New 
York, held at Binghampton last week. 
She argued that the best government 
would be given to cities by partisan 
action. The women of the cities were 
interested in their good government 
because they were wage-carners. The 
cities needed the political effort of women. 
The women worked hard in New York 
against Tammany Hall last fall, and 
accomplished great results for reform. 


Mrs. Mary S. HOwEs gave a very in- 
teresting account of her trip to London to 
the World's W. C. T. U. Convention, last 
Monday afternoon at the headquarters of 
the Massachusetts branch of that organi- 
zation, on Tremont St. She made special 
mention of Mother Prindle, the great New 
York temperance worker, who while on 


| shipboard held prayer meetings among the 
| steerage passengers, and Mother Stewart, 


who passed her eightieth birthday on the 
high seas. She gave an account also of 
the polyglot petition, which weighs fifteen 
tons. It took one woman two years to 
paste all the signatures on the cloth that 
bears them, and she worked eigut hours a 
day. Mrs. Howes is to be tendered a 
reception by the New England Helping 
Hand Society. 
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LETTEK FROM ROME (NO. 3). 


RoME, ITALY, JULY 25, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The morning of our first Sunday in 
Rome was spent in St. Peter’s. A high 
festival was being cclebrated. All the 
church dignitaries were out in full regalia. 
Mass was at 10 o’clock; then four men 
robed in crimson garments, carrying & 
canopy upon staffs, came to the centre of 
the cathedral, and the archbishop stepped 
under it, preceded and followed by a vast 
concourse of cardinals, bishops, monks, 
and priests dressed in the gowns peculiar 
to their orders. The procession moved 
slowly, in solemn precision, down the 
magvificent aisles, chanting as they went. 
The worshippers, of all classes, beggars 
and princes, Romans and _ strangers, 
marched by their side or followed in their 
wake. A service at aside sanctum finished 
the splendid ceremony. 
amused ourselves by watching the fathers, 


who were presumed to be buried in devo- | 


tions; but, in fact, they were nudging 
each other like school boys, whispering, 
laughivg, 4: d taking sly pinches of snuff 
as interjection points between the Ave 
Marias. ‘the populace surged in, every 


One coming direct to the old statue of | 


Jupiter, now known as St. Peter, and 
kissing the bronze toe which has lost all 
shape by wultitudinous osculatory per- 
formances. Children too small to reach 
the sacred foot would be lifted by their 
mothers. Some diminutive lazzaroni after 
trying vainly to climb up to the desired 
spot, were Leld in the arms of a sympa- 
thetic lady of our party, until the lips 
paid their tribute. ‘*Pvor little thirgs,” 
she said. We smiled and answered 
‘“Ahem!’’ One feature of the Roman 
Catholic polity is worthy of note and 


praise; their churches stand open at all | 


hours, and with them there is no respecter 
of persons in public worship. In the 
afternoon we went to Trinity Chapel to 
hear the nuns sing. When we entered, 
we found a priest on his knees behind a 
low pulpit preaching toa number of sis- 
ters seated near the chancel; they were 
dressed in light grayish blue gowns, with 
white veils falling almost to their feet. 
At the sides of the chapel were nuns in 
black. Soon the voices in the choir began 
to chant very sweetly, but nothing more 
Near this little chapel are the Pincian 
Gardens, which are terraced and beauti 
fied in true [Italian style, long graveled 
walks, fountains, flowers, statues of great 
men, grottoes, shrubbery—all surrounded 
by walks overlooking the city of Rome. 
The Mamertine prison, which consists of 
dark, damp under ground chambers, is 
pointed out to strangers as the place 
where St. Paul was immured while in 
these parts. There is a well of water in 
his ccll which the guides declare sprang 
up miraculously. His ‘hired house,” 
which is in another part of the city, has 
been transformed into a grocery store 
below stairs, while in the rooms above, 
where he sat and worked, lives one of the 
dirtiest of all dirty Italian families. The 
church in which the great evangelist 
preached is in this same quarter—a tiny 
room with quotations from the Acts of 
the Apostles and his letters to the R»- 
mans on the walls; in the centre is the old 
pulpit in which he stood. A large editice 
has been built over this chap:l, and here 
hourly the faithful of the Romish church 
meet to count their beads. A drive of 
several miles upon the Appian Way brings 
us to the San Sebastian catacombs; the 
exterior of this vast chamber of death 
looks like an ordinary Roman house. We 
filed into the chapel, where we were met 
by a friar dressed in a brown habit, with 
arope tied about his waist, and barefooted, 
who gave each one of us a little wax 
taper; then led us to the altar where they 
were lighted. - 

Then we began the descent into the cold, 
clammy, vaults below; on either side the 
narrow passages were openings for the 
dead bodies; skulls and bones in the posi- 
tion they were when placed there. In some 
of the vaults were mosaics around the 
walls. Many of the burial places were 
closed and marked by amarble slab. On one 
of these was the name of St. Cecilia. 


in some places several stories high. 
chapel of the Capuchin monks is another 
Golgatha. Beneath the church are two 
chambers. The walls are decorated with 
the bones of the fathers, made into all 
sorts of fantastic shapes, even the hang- 
ing lamps are manufactured from bones 
The earth on the flvor of the sanctums 
was brought from Jerusalem, and is 
regarded as very holy. It was considered 
a great thing to be buried in it, so, when 
one monk rests in it a considerable length 
of time, his body is taken up and placed 
in a niche in the wall, in all its grinning 
hideousnegss. A recently deceased brother 
takes his place under the sod; 80,000 have 
been buried there. Another interesting 
spot is the burial place of the members of 
the households of the Cz:ars. The build- 
ings are square with a narrow stairway 
leading to the floor. From top to bottom 
every available space has been utilized. 
Hundreds of crevices in the walls are 


During mass we | 


The | 
catacombs are six hundred miles long, and | 
The | 


| filled with the ashes of the dead who had 


| been cremated. In some of the depressions 
| were bones that had not been wholly con- 
| sumed. This morning we went to the 
Mosaic factory at the Vatican. It is 
wonderful to see the exact reproduction of 
paintings in these myriad pieces of glass 
and other material. The model is placed 
| in front of the workman. An outline is 
made. Then begins the adjustment of the 
millions of little blocks, the exquisite 
shading of color and acquirement of ex- 
pression. Over twenty thousand tints are 
utilized. Since the temporal power has 
been lost to the papacy, the Pope is sel- 
dom seen; he shuts (?) himself up in the 
Vatican and the extensive grounds ad- 
jacent, and gives the impression to the 
credulous Catholics that he is in reality a 
| prisoner. In some parts of Canada pieces 
of straw are sold, which are said to come 
| from the pallet in his cell. Very soon 
after our arrival in Rome we were visited 
by an old Jesuit who was particularly 
anxious to have us call upon the Holy 
| Father and drew up & document petition- 
| ing him to grant us an interview. The 
| servile language used was too muc4 for 
| the American spirit, and an independent 
| woman had the whole structure changed. 
The paper was duly signed by some; 
others of us did not care to catch even a 
glimpse of His Holiness. A person was 
deputiz2d to present it to the authorities ; 
the Jesuit presumably manipulating fhe 
aftair. His visit was renewed thrice; his 
compliments were excessive ; he suggested 
that a minister in our party was too good 
for Protestantism and should leave his 
ministry and enter the priesthood. A 
young woman lecturer was thought too 
consecrated for her vocation, and was 
shown the better way of a Roman Catho- 
lic nun. The jinale of the whole business 
was that the Jesuit bad books to sell and 
'a Boys’ Orphanage to support, and was 
paving the way for generous subscriptions 
from the heretic Americans, which he 
failed to get. Three days were spent 
delightfully in visiting spots of historic 
interest in Rome. Dr. Phorbes, an emi- 
nent English arch logist, accompanied 
us to every place of note, and delivered 
lectures concerning them. It would take 
many pages to give an adequate idea of 
what he said and where we went, so I 
shall wait until I send another latter. 
6 BELLE KEARNEY. 
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UNFIT TO VOTE. 





Editors Woman'sJournal : 

As a specimen of anti-sufirage argument 
I send the following clipping from Life. 
Another one I place by its side to show 
how closely a great man may resemble a 
woman who is unfit to vote in the estima- 
tion of Life and the street car conductor : 


A stylish and refined looking woman 
got into a Broadway car the other day. 
Seating herself in a comfortable position, 
she gazed with placid countenance on 
those about her. ‘Fare, please!’ recalled 
her to stern reality. With a confident air 
she put her hand in her pocket—horror! 
nothing there but a hairpin! Madly she 
thrust her hand inside her mysteriously 
made bodice—nothing! Her face assumed 
an almost tragic fear as she gasped, "Oh, 
I have lost it!” 

‘Lost what?’ gruflly asked the con- 
ductor. 

‘*‘My purse,’ she moaned. 

**Isn’t that it?” and he pointed to a neat 
little leather case lying innocently in her 

lap. 
| Mah. so it is, Oh, dear, how very 
stupid!” Picking it up, she banded him 
a brand-new doliar from its contents. ‘'I 
am sorry to have kept you waiting so 
long,” she apologiz.d. ‘The passengers 
| smiled, the woman blushed, and the con- 
ductor stepped out on the platform to 
make change. In a moment he returned 
and handed it to her, and his features had 
gone back to that indifferent, cold stare 
of a thoroughbred horse-car conductor. 
Thanking him humbly, she began count- 
ing it. Ovcr and over she counted that 
money, each time her face becoming more 
and more puzzled. Once more she tried, 
but with the same result. Flushing into 
an angry look, she beckoned him to ‘‘come 
hither.” 

‘Sir, did I not give you one dollar?” 

‘*You did, mum,” replied he. 
| ‘Well, there are but 95 cents here!” 
And she almost threw the silver at him. 

**And did ye expect to ride free? What’s 
the matter wid ye?” 

**Oh—my—of course—what am I think- 
ing about—I forgot the fare—I hope”’— 
but her voice faded away as she noticed 
the suppressed laughter of the passengers, 
while the eonductor scratched his chin 
| and wondered when ‘‘them things would 

vote.” 
The subsequent paragraph is copied 
from Lippincott’s a8 an argument on the 
| other side: 


The celebrated Lessing was remarkable 
for frequent absence of mind. Having 
missed money at diffzrent times without 
being able to discover who took it, he 

| determined to put the honesty of his ser- 
vant to the test, and left a handful of 
gold on the table. 

‘Of course you counted it?’ said one of 
his friends. 

| ‘Counted it?” said Lessing somewhat 
| embarrassed; ‘‘no, I forgot that.” 

At a public sale there was a book which 
| Lessing was very desirous of possessing. 
| He gave three of his friends at different 

times a commission to buy it at any price. 
They accordingly bid against each other 








till they had got as far as ninety crowns. 
Happily one of them thought beat to speak 
to the other, when it appeared chat they 
had all been bidding for Lessing, whose 
forgetfulness on this occasion cost him 
eighty crowns. 

Would Life think ‘the celebrated Les- 
sing’ unfit to exercise the elective fran- 
chise if he were living in this country, at 
this time? If not, why not? 

Some years ago a gentleman stopped at 
our house on his way to business and 
greeted me with the exclamation: ‘Talk 
about women’s voting! I left Fannie and 
Alice both erying because [ had whipped 
the dog.” 

For some time I did not answer. I had 
always supposed this man to be more than 


usually logical, and thought I must be | 
stupid, as I did not see the relevancy of | 


the two parts of his discourse. Not dis 
covering it unaided, I asked him to en- 
lighten me as to what connection existed 
between ‘* women’s voting” and their 
crying because an animal was sufferiog. 
If there was any it seemed to me that 
unwillingness on the part of women to see 
or cause suffering would argue in their 
favor as voters, inasmuch as they would 
try to have such laws passed as would 
tend to decrease suffering. But as I could 
see from his tone that this was not the 
view he took of the matter, would he 
please explain what he did mean? 

If he made the matter clear to me from 
his point of view I have forgotten, and am 
still in the dark regarding it, just as [ am 
as to why absent-mindedness on the part 
of one woman should be used as an argu- 
ment in favor of depriving all women of 
their rights as citizens, and an aggravated 
case of the same sort in a man be told as a 
joke without any intimation that it is 
absurd for them (mer) to want to vote. 

Absent-mindedness in one woman should 
rank all women with idiots, paupers, 
lunatics and crimina!s; absent-mindedness 
in a man is simply a little personal pecu 
liarity, very amusing but not to be used 
by others to his detriment. O, logic and 
justice! did not Mrs. Blake speak truly in 
saying: ‘*What is sauce for the gander is 
saucy for the goose?” 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 
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WOMEN IN THE METHODIST CHURCH. 


The Woman’s Signal of London for Aug. 
22, is largely devoted to a discussion of 
the position of women in the church, par- 
ticularly in the M+thodist Episcopal 
cburch. The first installment of a sym- 
posium on the subject is given, to which 
Miss Willard contributes the leading arti- 
cle. Our talented countrywoman writes 
to the point, as usual, and we are pleased 
to quote her in full. 

In reply to the following questions: 


What dosou think of the movement among 


the Methodists to make women members of 


their Supreme Courts—viz., the Geveral 
Conference in the United States and the 
Wesleyan Conference here? 


Miss Willard says: 


It seems to me that it has proceeded 
along the line of least resistance. John 
Wesley believed in women preachers and 
appointed them to the work. He was 
about 150 years ahead of his time, but the 
tradition has always lingered in our de- 
nomination, and women have bees from 
the first more prominent in its counsels 
and work than the women of any other 
branch of the church universal except 
the Society of Friends. 

In America the agitation has now been 
going on for seven years. A plebiscite of 
the church has been taken, which showed 
4 majority of lay men and women for the 
admission of women and a good majority 
of the ministers, but it requires two-thirds 
of them. A favorable resolution was 
adopted at the last General Conference 
(1892), and it is believed that the matter 
will be finally determined in our favor at 
the next conference, which meets in 
Cleveland, O., May, 1896. 

The Methodist Church in America num- 
bers nearly 3,000,000, and if it should be 
the first to give women complete liberty 
in all its governmental departments, the 
decision would be the most important, so 
far as enlarging the “liberty of the sub- 
ject” is concerned, since the proclamation 
of Abraham Linculn ec :ncerning the slaves 
of the South. 

Will such a decision place women on an 
equality with men? 

Practically that will be its effect, for 
they are now debarred from nothing in 
the church except clerical orders and 
membership in the General Conference, 


and when the latter disability is removed 


the former will rapidly follow. 


Iiave Women ever been ordalned {nun Amer- 
ica? 


It is estimated that we have from 700 to | 


1,000 women preachers in the United 
States who have been regularly em- 
powered as much as men have been em- 


powered, in the denominations to which | 


these women respectively belong. The 


Congregatiovalists ordain women, so do | 
Unitariansg, | 


the Baptists, Universalists, 
and, so far as i know, every branch of the 
Methodist church except the largest—viz., 
the Episcopal Methodist,and in this church 
women were licensed until about twenty 
years ago, and it has never been speci- 


fically stated that they should not be, 80 | 
The subject was decided | 


far as I know. 
in an indirect way by passing a law that 
stated just what offices women might fill, 
and the line was drawn at the ministerial 
office, although it was not declared that 
they should not be ministers, but this was 
the inference that was intended. 


es ~ 

Are there other indications In the great 

Wesleyan Charch of America of a growing 
liberality? 

Yes, several; for instance. fifteen years 
| AZO, [ was present in the General Confer- 
ence, when some good preacher brought 
forward a proposition to rescind a resolu- 
| that had been adopted four years earlier, 
| by which the word ‘‘obey” was declared 
ineligible to remain longer in the marriage 
service. but the bbelated rother was 
smiled at audibly, and his resolution voted 
down with practical unanimity, amid 
|} much clapping of hands, and a general 
| smile among the delegates, and a still 
more general one among the women in 
the galleries. Women address our great 
conferences on the subject of temperance, 
missions, education and the like. IL re 
| member being chosen to give the address 
of welcome to oue of the large conferences 
of ministers and laymen that centres in 
Chicago. Indeed, our **Methodist Breth 
| ren’ are among the broadest and largest 
hearted men that live. No other church 
has so many clerical women suffragists 
| and temperance workers. It is only the 
covservatism of our good bishops, the 
majority of whom, being well advanced in 
years, cannot quite see that the time has 
come fora great advance of the militant 
army of God upon the evils that lurk in 
all our cities and towns under the name 
of ‘civilization,’’ and that in order to 
bring an army to the field that shall be 
strong enough ‘“‘to put to flight the army 
of the aliens,’ Barak must call Deborah to 
his aid. Co-education is universal in the 
Methodist church in my country, and bas 
trained up a generation of young men and 
women to whom it comes as second nature 
to keep throughout their lives the inteli- 
gent comradeship that they acquired in 
school; when the aft.irs of the church are 
placed in their hands a few years hence a 
perfect equality will reign throughout our 

borders 


What do you think about the action of the 
Westeyan Conference in England? 


I must confess my disappointment. 
When the Ecumenical Methodist Council 
met in Washington in 1891, and by invita- 
tion was addressed by Lady Henry Somer- 
set—delegates being present from all 
parts of the world—the British represen- 
tatives were more progressive concerning 
the woman question than the American. 
and we fully believed that Eogland would 
reach the goal of justice for women before 
we could hope to attain it; but it now 
appears that the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
and other valiant leaders like himself, 
who came to that council, were the “sur- 
vivals of the fittest, but not of the most.” 
Miss Dawson, that typical Methodist wo- 
man, whose zeal, devotion and womanli-. 
ness are her most pronounced characteris- 
tics, was sent to the conference last year, 
and admitted as a member. American 
Methodist women said, ‘ Our brethren 
who shut out five women delegates duly 
accredited from the general conference of 
1888, might have to learn a lesson of their 
English peers”; and when the adjudica- 
tion of the question was left to a com: 
mittee to formulate, and present to the 
conference that has met so recently for its 
final action, we fully believed that a deci- 
sion favorable to womén would be reached. 
But alas, 18 men out of 400 had it in their 
power as a majority to continue the opera- 
tion of the old system. I do not by any 
means impugn the good faith of the men 
who voted in an absolutely contrary man- 
ner to that in which they would have 
desired to vote had they been women, but 
of one thing I am confident—their chil- 
dren’s children will not ‘point with pride” 
to this action, but will be glad to have it 
‘hushed up among their friends.” As 
Mr. Hughes has said, the whole contro- 
| versy is now renewed, and this will be the 
living issue of English Methodism until it 
is settled, and settled right. Doubtless in 
the counsels of our Heavenly Father it 
was better to let the whole subject be 
minutely canvassed, in order that the rank 
and file of Methodism might be thoroughly 
educated, and its leaders enlarged in their 
minds and hearts, until they should recog- 
nize in the fulness of its meaning the 
| blessed truth that ‘the world was made 
| for two.” 
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Ww.c, T. U. NOTES, 
Miss Belle Kearney, of Mississippi, was 
chosen as a Round-the-world Missionary 
by the World’s W. C. T. U. Convention in 
London; but Jessie Ackermann, with 
whom she had planned to travel, not being 
| able from ill health to doso, Miss Kearney 
| felt that it was not practicable for her to 
| undertake such a tour and so resigned the 
| position. 
One of the new departments of work 
| established by the recent council of the 
National British Women’s Temperance 
Asscciation is that of parliamentary fran- 
chise for women. Systematic work is now 
under consideration, and plans are being 
| made with the object of educating those 
women who already possess the qualifica- 
tions to vote in municipal elections, on 
the subj ct of the responsibility of citizen- 
ship. 

An attractive and useful Y Almanac for 
1896 has been edited by Mrs. Frances J. 
Barnes and is to be brought out by the 
W.T. P. A. The texts and sentiments 
for the different months have been ar- 
ranged by the National Y Secretaries and 
National Y Organiz2rs and there will be 
half-tone pictures of each, also of Miss 
Willard and Lady Heory Somerzet, with 
quotations from their recent addresses. 
It will also contain pictures of the Tem- 
perance Hospital and the Temple. The 
moon’s phases will be given and the book- 
let will contain much that is helpful at a 
low price. Sept. 15 has been fixed for 
the date or its issue, and State Y Secre 
taries and others should send orders at 


—- 
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once to Mrs. F. S. Evans, 161 ‘Vest sixth 


| Street, New York. 
Mrs. Leonora M. Barry Like, 012 of the 


| vice presidents of the Catholic Total Ab- 
| stinence Union, an eloquent womin and 
| distinguished as a speaker ant leader of 


| the Knights of Libor, recently male a 
| Strong temperance address before « large 
| audienc> in Pennsylvania, in which she 
| said: 


| 





| 





Among thd temperane? organizations 
that are a power for good [ might mention 
the W. C. T. U., an organization com- 
posed of 300,000 women. These noble 
ladies have torn up the gnarled roots of 
custom, have planted in many places the 
sweet flowers of total abstinence, and the 
white ribbon of the W. C. T. U. is found 
in all parts of the world. And again, look 
at their 450000 temperance children, 
formed into an organization which works 
in perfect order, and which is credit to 
the women of the W. C. T. U. Such a 
society as this is to be commended, and 
we are glad to clasp the hand of its mem- 
bers, yet the Catholic Total Ab:tinence 
Union, coming as it does under the wing 
of Mother Church, surely must have great 
blessings. ... 

What is woman’s place? Woman’s place, 
some One says, is home. Oa, yes, it is 
home, and blessed is the woman who has 
a home to preside over. But the cursed 
rum has caused the loss of that home to 
countless thousands of women through- 
out the world. It is she who has had to 
suffer most, and because she his suffered 
she should do her part in relieving every 
oth>r woman as well as herself from this 
terrible burden. I appeal to you to-night 
for the love you have for that hom? to 
join the total abstinence movement. And 
if somebody says you are overstepping 
the bounds of a woman’s place by speaking 
on temperance principles, say to them 
that the boundary of a woman’s duty has 
never been properly defined; it is limit- 
less, boundless. Say to them who would 
chide vou that women have ever been on 
the side of truth, liborty and justice, of 
virtue and sobriety, of goodness and free- 
dom, and that it was: 

Not she with traitorous lips her Saviour stung; 
Not she deniei Him with uoholv tongue. 
She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave, 
Last at the cross and earliest at the grave. 
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IMPORTANT OPINIONS ON BICYCLING 
FOR WOMEN, 





Few people are left to-day who do not, 
actively or tacitly, endorse bicycling asa 
pleasurable and healthful exercise for 
women who are well and strong. So few 
women, however, are really well and 
strong, that it is of great importance 
to know just what influence bicycling 
has upon more or less pronounced ill- 
health; not from the standpoint of either 
the wise or igaorant general practitioner, 
but from the view point of the leading 
specialists in diseases of women. 

‘Bicycling for Women from the Stand- 
Point of the Gynecologist” is the subject 
of a valuable paper by Dr. Robert L. 
Dickinson, read before the New York 
Obstetrical Society, the leading organiza- 
tion of the kind in this country; together 
with the opinions of the prominent spe- 
cialists who discussed it, the paper affords 
an amount of information and advice 
which every woman will be glad to hear, 
be she herself a wheelwoman, or merely 
interested in the welfire of her sex. In 
the course of Dr. Dickinson’s lecture 
before the learned body named, he said 
in part: 


The question comes t> us constantly as 
to the healthfulness and desirability of 
the bicycle for women. Among that 
most difficult class of questions which 
present themselves daily, the regulation 
of the daily lives of our mild or chronic 
caszes—one may safely say that there is no 
problem which bothers us more than the 
prescription for exercise. It would be 
ridiculous if it were not pitiable, to note 
how limited is woman’s chance for physi- 
cal development outside of her household 
duties. The inheritance of false habits— 
house habits, dress habits, nerve habits 
and work habits—has brought it about 
that the demand for exercise facilities is 
small. It is this limitation of her scope 
that is the real cause of the good woman’s 
doubting question why God intended 
women to suffer during processes normal 
and therefore normally painless. So 
early do these false habits cripple a girl 
that Dr. Pettit, director of physical cul- 
ture in the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 
states that the older girls cannot compete 
in any way with the younger; and as one 
example of the difference, it may be said 
that the girls of fourteen can jump one 
foot higher than those of eighteen. 

So unused to exercise is the average 
woman that muscle work for its own sake 
presents none of the delight and after- 
glow which man usually gets from it. 
To her the gymnasium often means dull 
routine; the bowling alley means broken 
corset bones under onesided, sudden 
strain; dancing is done in a bad atmo- 
sphere, in wrong dress, during sleep 
hours; and horseback riding, especially 
at a trot or with a close seat, is a j »uncing 
of the pelvic organs with their supports 
stretched taut by the snug corset that 
the tailor-made basque demands. As to 
the horse versus the bicycle. Bicycle rid- 
ing has certain advantages over the pres- 
ent style of horseback riding. Cheapness, 
safety, accessibility and the small amount 
of preparation required are all on the 
side uf the wheel, and hold good to an 
even greater degree for the woman than 
for the man. I myself am a converted 
horseman. 

The sewing machine and the bicycle. 
The question has often been asked, how 
it is that we will advise women to ride a 
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wheel, while a strong stand has been taken | 
against the sewing machine on account of 
the barm it may do the pelvic organs. If 
a woman rides a bicycle stooping well 
forward while dressed in a snug corset, 
with her saddle rather far back, so as to 
be obliged to thrust forward on her ped- 
als rather than to walk up and down on 
them, and with a very low gearing, we 
have {conditions somewhat analogous to 
those under which she plays on the sew- 
ing machine; but should she wear loose 
body clothing, and sit upright, with a 
level saddle placed well forward, the 
thrust is chic fly downward, the increased 
intra-abdominal pressure is lacking, the 
leg work is very different from that on 
the other machine, and all the objection- 
able features are eliminated, except the 
liability to excessive indulgence. 

In the bicycle we seem to have found | 
at last a form of out-door exercise which | 
attracts women, and entices them to many | 
hours in the open air. It possesses all 
the advantages of walking or climbing, 
with the additional advantages of the 
shake-up of horseback, the body-balanc- 
ing of canoeing, some of the swing of 
skating, and a sample of what flying will 
be like. It «xercises a large number of 
muscles—far more than anyone who has 
never tried it supposes. 

Dr. Dickinson explained at length, in 
technical language, which it is not perti- 
nent to quote here, the great advantages 
to be derived by women whose ailments 
are due to or catered to by weak muscles, 
from riding a bicycle properly. He em- 
phasized the importance of women’s dress- 
ing properly and sitting upright on sad- 
dles moderately taut and fairly level, 
and concludes as follows: 

In view of woman’s disabilities, and 
the disadvantages under which she has 
suffered in attempts to obtain interesting 
and beneficial muscular exercise, it seems 
hardly too much to say that the promise 
of the bicycle is far-reaching. 

In the discussion of this paper Dr. 
Pettit, who has been interested in pbysi- 
cal culture for five years as associate 
medical director with Dr. Savage, said 
he had observed that up to the age of ten 
years girls could compete favorably with 
boys, but after the fourteenth or fifteenth 
year, when they began to lengthen their 
dresses and to wear corsets, they were 
unable to go through exercises which 
were of much value. He had no doubt 
that bicycle riding was one of the best 
outdoor exercises. Dr. Herman L. Coll- 
yer approves of bicycle riding in proper 
dress, where the apparel is not tight, and 
spoke strongly against indulging in rid- 
ing too long at a time. Very young 
riders, said he, are apt to overdo the mat- 
ter and induce injury of the muscles, 
especially of the back and heart. Dr. H. 
C. Coe, one of the leading specialists of 
New York, spoke decidedly in favor of 
bicycling as a tonic in uterine troubles. 
Dr. Clement Cleveland, one of the best 
known ypbysicians and surgeons of New 
York, is an enthusiast on the subject of 
wheeling for women as well as for men. 
When the paper of Dr. Dickinson was 
under discussion Dr. Cleveland said bicycle 
riding was ahobby with him. He thought 
the best form of saddle was yet to be 
invented for women’s use; he disbelieves 
in the use of corsets in riding. He advo- 
cated for women remaining in the saddle 
not more than an hour and a half, and 
not going further than fifteen or twenty 
miles, and epoke strongly of the ir fluence 
for good that wheeling has upon many 
of the disorders peculiar to women. Dr. 
Graeme M. Hammond, the neurologist, 
cautioned against excessive bicycle riding 
for children, they being yet undeveloped, 
and abpormal conditions of the heart 
being prone to follow upon the abuse of 
the wheel. He said an exercise which, 
like bicycle riding, had the effect of in- 
creasing the breathing capacity and in- 
creasing the strength of the heart was 
certainly a desirable form. He believed 








that as statistics should come to be tabu- 
lated, bicycle riding would be found to 
have a very important inflaence upon the | 
future development of women. Dr. Gill- 
Wylie said that he rode, and that his | 
growing daughters were wheel-women. | 
He does not believe that the bicycle per se 
has any-peculiar health-giving ir fluence. | 
But as a form of exercise bringing often- | 
times peculiar and especial good in its | 
train, he commended it. He spoke of the | 
importance to the health of women who 
ride of having a good saddle, and of the 
value of the wheel in that it coaxes grow- 
ing girls out of doors and to take exercise. 
The most important time of woman’s life | 
for physical development, according to 
Dr. Gill-Wylie, is about the fifteenth year, 
and she should not be allowed by indoor 
life and constrained dress at this period 
to use up all her vitality in feeding her 
brain, having none left wherewith to 
develop her body. 

Dr. Malcolm McLean, from personal | 
use of the bicycle and watching its use in 
his family and among his patients, said 
physicians should insist upon the use of 
horizontal bars or such as permit of the 
upright position, and the saddle should 
be a long one, sufficiently tense, whereas 
the universal custom of makers at present 
is to place a short saddle on women’s 
wheels. He described to his professional 
brethren several examples of specific ail- 
ments benefitted by riding, due to the 








exercise and the sunshine and fresh air 
in combination. He spoke of the dislike 
many ladies have for appearing in bloom- 
ers, and described how he himself had 
invented a skirt that would not ‘‘ride up” 
or work to one side, merely by passing an 
elastic strap around each ankle and but- 
toning to a button on the inside of the 
skirt, opposite the ankle, when the wearer 
stood ready to mount. 

The diagrams exhibited by the author 
of the paper were technically valuable in 
proving the justice of what the physicians 
all claim, that improper posture, and im- 
proper dress rob the exercise of wheeling 
of its real benefits, while the testimony of 
these experts—speaking not for effect— 
but to shed light upon a matter that 
comes under their supervision, and which 
cannot be ignored, was overwhelmingly 
and unanimously in praise of cycling for 
women. DINAH STURGIS. 
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A WOMAN ORANGE GROWER. 


The story of how Mrs. T. C. Platt, wife 
of the politician and express magnate, 
sighed for farming and bought a grove in 
Florida for raising oranges, is one of the 
prettiest in the annals of women farming, 
says a correspondent of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. And it is well deserving 
of its sequel. Friends of Mrs. Piatt tell 
how ably she succeeds with the oranges. 
She bas designed an improved case for 
packing oranges, which gives ventilation, 
yet warmth, so that none freeze coming 
North, and she also sorts them before 
shipping. There are first, second and 
third class oranges, besides a lot of small, 
imperfect ones for the penny oranges of 
the stands, and also a few very fine 
selected ones. 

The selected ones go to a great hotel 
which pays her unusual rates for them, 
and the others go to a firm of grocers who 
have, it is said, a contract of several years 
for them. Marmalade is soon to be made 
of the smaller and sourer of the oranges, 
and plans are in progress for expanding 
the grove. 

Not the least noteworthy is the pleasure 
which the mistress gets out of her enter- 
prise. Each winter she takes a party of 
friends South and gives them the run of 
the low, lorg wooden shanty on the 
plantation, while she attends to the busi- 
ness affairs of the grove. She picks 
oranges, helps in the packing, makes 
arrangements for shipping and notifies 
her patrons when they can expect their 
shipments. She is the only woman fruit- 
grower who is sharp enough in the busi- 
ness of transportation to get her products 
through promptly. Her oranges are 
delivered at the door within a week of 
being taken from the trees, while the 
ordinary orange of commerce loiters on 
its way for months. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Aunt Furby Low (at art store window) 
—Did you ever! Look at that little bit 
of a picture! It’s marked $200. Uncle 
Si Low (with an air of superiority )—That 
means by the gross. 


‘Is Mistah Gwaynus in?” asked the 
sable caller. ‘‘He is, sah,” replied the 
dusky functionary at the door, ‘‘but he 
is occupied.” ‘How soon, sab,” said the 
caller, pulling up his shirt collar, ‘will 
Mistah Gwaynus be vacant?’— Chicago 
Tribune. 


‘*Say,” said the elderly, farmer-looking 
man, "I want a little piece put into the 
paper that I want a woman who can cook, 
wash. iron, milk four cows, an’ manage 
a market wagor.” ‘All right,” said the 
advertising clerk; ‘“‘shall [ state what 
wages will be paid?” ‘*Wages nothin’!” 
sbouted the farmer-looking man. “I want 
to marry her.’’—/ndianapolis Journal. 


Gros Binet is the most ignorant of men. 
Entering a bookseller’s shop, he said: ‘‘I 





| want a nice book—something in the his- 


torical line.” ‘*Would you like the ‘Last 
Days of Pompeii?” ‘*What did he die 
of?” ‘An eruption. I believe.”°— Evening 


| Post, from Petit Affiches de Lyon. 


‘-What was Helen crying about, Polly ?” 
asked Polly’s mamma, as the little one 
came in from the playground. ‘She dug 
a great big hole in the garden, and her 
mamma wouldn't let her take it into the 
house with her,” said Polly.—Harper's 
Young People. 

‘*You got off for fifteen minutes to vote, 
and yet you were absent a whole day. 
What excuse have yougot?’ ‘Well, suh, 
dey was mo’ candidates out dan what I 
‘lowed dey would be, en ez fas’ ez I vote 
fer one, byer come ernuder a-running. 
Dey kinder tuck me by surprise.— Atlanta 
Constitution. 

or-—__- —— 

Mrs. W. D. Grant has secured from the 
Commissioner of Patents an exhibit of 
inventions of women. This includes a 
large number of inventions, with one hun- 
dred and twenty-five models. Mrs. Mary 


| S. Lockwood will deliver a lecture on the 


‘Inventions of Women,’ on October 21. 
The exhibit will be one of the most inter- 
esting in the Woman’s Department. It 
will be the first exhibit of women’s in- 
ventions ever made at an American Ex- 
position, and was only secured after untir- 
ing efforts by Mrs. Grant. It will be 
separate from the general exhibit of 
patents, which Mr. Seymore will make in 
the U. S. Government Building. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE RIDDLES OF THE ELVES. 





The elves they sat in the rocky sbaft, 

And chatted away all night, and laughed. 

They asked these riddles, one by one, 

Which if not gold have a golden to: e: 

And when the morning breezes blew, 

Away flew the elves or melted like dew: 

‘*What gold in no mine may ever lie?"’ 

‘*The gold of the sun, that comes from on high.” 

‘Who borrows her silver from foreign gold ?”’ 

‘The silver moon that hath o'er us rolled."’ 

‘What tear wells up from the hardest breast ?’ 

‘*The spring that bath lain in the rock at rest.” 

‘What's the widest bridge that can span a lake ?”’ 

‘The ice bridge—built of a single cake.”’ 

‘What flood may ne’er from its home depart ?”’ 

‘“‘The stream that flows through the human 

heart.’”’ 

‘*Who is it mourns in his grayest gown ?”’ 

‘‘The tree when in autumn its leaves fall down.” 

‘*Who sees not the inside of his own home ?”’ 

‘The snail, though be never departs therefrom.” 

‘‘Where have they made the smallest the king ?”’ 

‘The kingfisher is but a small, weak thing.”’ 

**When does the weak tread down the strong ?”’ 

‘*Man crushes the earth as he walks along.” 

‘What is stronger than firm set ground ?”’ 

‘The plow, that tears it with many a wound.”’ 

‘*What is stronger than iron or brass ?”’ 

‘The fiery flame that melteth the mass.”’ 

‘What is stronger than fiercest fire?’ 

‘The watery stream that can quench its ire.’’ 

‘What is more strong than the waves that flow ?”” 

‘*t he wind tbat driveth them to and fro.” 

‘‘What is stronger than wind and air!"’ 

‘‘The thunder—they tremble when that is there.” 

‘‘Why does not water flow up hill ?”’ 

‘*Because to flow downward is easier still.’’ 

‘‘Why are the fishes dum!) alway ?”’ 

‘‘Becaure they've no clever things to say.”” 

‘“‘Who can answer these riddles true?’’ 

‘Whoever knoweth a rhyme thereto.”’ 

‘‘And wherefore do | now give o’er?’’ 

‘‘Because I wish to hear no more.”’ 
—Springfield Republican. 
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SORRY FOR THE WRONG THINGS. 

Once there was a crooked young apple 
tree whom the gardener overheard scold 
ing away to himself. The sky was very 
cloudy, said the crooked apple tree, and 
he wondered why the sun did not shine. 
The birds kept chattering in his branches 
so that he could not think, and the gar- 
dener had left a heap of rubbish at his 
foot. He wished it might be cleared away. 
When the gardener heard this, he spoke 
sharply to the crooked tree. ‘You are 
worrying about the wrong things,” said 
he. ‘*What you ought to worry about is 
that crook in your trunk. Why don’t 
you straighten yourself? The clouds, and 
the birds, and the rubbish heap will all 
soon be gone, but that crook in your 
trunk will be there forever if you do not 
straighten it out while you are young.” 

There was a muddy brook tumbling 
down to the sea, and as it hurried along 
it kept growling about the ugly weeds 
on the bank, about the hot sun that made 
its head ache, about the sharp rocks that 
hurt its feet. Indeed, the muddy brook 
was all stirred up. But a kind tree bent 
over it and gave it a bit of advice: ‘You 
are worrying about the wrong things,” 
said the tree. ‘*‘What you need to worry 
about is this mud that makes you ugly— 
yes, far uglier than the weeds on the bank 
—and unfits you for any good use. You 
will soon pass by the weeds, and the sharp 
rocks, and all the rest; but, unless you 
get rid of the mud, men will despise you.” 

There was once a larva that had in him 
the making of a beautiful butterfly, but 
this larva did nothing but grumble. The 
leaves he had to eat were not tender 
enough, their taste was stale, and the 
tree he was feeding upon did not give him 
enough shade. While he was grumbling 
away to himself, his comrade, who was 
feeding near by, said, ‘Brother, you are 
worrying over the wrong things. I see 
that an ichneumon fly has laid his egg on 
your back. Unless you rub it off at once, 
the egg will hatch into a worm that will 
feed upon you and kill you.” 

There was once a boy, who got terribly 
cross one day about the rain storm that 
came up justas he was about to go ona pic- 
nic. He got sulky the next day because he 
could not have a new bicycle. He would 
not work at school the third day because 
another boy got ahead of him in his 
studies. And after this went on for many 
days, his father gave him a long and earn- 
“The trouble with you, my 
boy,’’ he said, ‘‘is that you worry about 
the wrong things, about rain on holidays, 





| and because you cannot have your own 





way, and because you cannot get ahead 
of the other boys. The real things to be 
sorry for are your crossness and your 
sulkiness and your stupidity. These are 
the only things that hurt you.” 

Our lesson to-day shows us how Christ 
was sad over the sad things, and sorry 
for the things for which he should have 
been sorry. He did not mourn because 
he was poor, and because he was scorned 
by men, and because they sought to 
kill him, but he grieved because of their 
sins. Is not this a lesson for all of us?— 
A. R. W. in Golden Rule. 





DID YOU EVER THINE, 


That you cannot be well unless you have 
ure, rich blood? If you are weak, tired, 
anguid and all run down, it is because 

your blood is impoverished and lacks 

vitality. These troubles may be overcome 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, because Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla makes pure, rich blood. It 

i8, in truth, the great blood purifier. 


Hoop's Picts cure liver ills, constipa- 
tion, biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, 
indigestion. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
Berkeley School, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 


Co-educational. Eight Berkeley girls en- 
tered Radcliffs, Wellesley, Smith and technology 
this June. Four others completed English 
course. Send for Decennial Catalogue. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITIE & HAGAR. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 








Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 


Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


Chauncy-Hall Seliool. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col- 
lege. Special students received into all regular 
classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill for boys. Upper 
classes begin Sept. 18. 


593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 
Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Will be re-opened at Washington, D.C., 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
1404 Bacon Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 











a gta COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t.8tation, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, andlibraries. For full particu 
lars address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 








KNITTED TABLE PADDING. — 





ls anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its origina) soft 
ness, not hardening as fei and othe 
cheap substitutes do. 





(From Gaskill & Co., Proprietors of ‘The Oxford,’’)} 
Boston, MARCH 21, 1890 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO.,, 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 


For the past two and a half years we 
have used your Padding for use in our 
Dining Rooms, for table padding, and I 
am so much pleased with the result that 
I wish to make a purchase for the ‘*‘Pem- 
berton,” at Hull. The amount needed is 
uncertain at present, but please send me 
figures for 54 inch goods. 

Yours truly. 
F. W. GASKILL. 


INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding 
At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 
KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 
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NICKERSON PATENT goa Lt SHEARS 






& SCISSO 


NE FULLN 
» BINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.-———— 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenrortlowa 
‘BLED | 
d Babe. 
An important book by 
Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothers. A 


booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 


11444 Sth Ave. N. ¥. 














Morphine Habit Cured in 109 
OPIUM to2 Sart, No pay till cnred. 
DD, 4. STEPHENS, Lebanon. dh o 


New Books, 


DR. UNDERWOOD’S LAST NOVEL. 


Dr. Gray’s Quest. By Fraxcis H. Unperwoop 
LL. D., author cf “Quabbin,” “The Poet ang the 
Man,” “Builders of American Literature,’ etc. $1.75. 


*Lisbeth Wilsor, a Daughter of New Ham 
bay By Eiza NELSON Brain (Mre. Henry W. Blairs 





Neighbor Jackweod. By J.T. Trowpriper. New 
ana revised edition with an autobiogrephical chap- 
ter and portrait. $1.50. 


Readings fromthe Old English Dramatists 

Toe Wiienl Mant REtGHOL ES W ine Low (Mra. Ir- 
nslow). ith notes. 

gilt top, $3.50, wey 


Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 
New England, Centetatag full description, key 
and literary references. By M.A WILcox, Professor 
of Zoology, Wellesley College. 60 cents net. 


Make Way fi y J 
ots WH ‘or the King. Rev. Fiavivs J. Fropet 


Two volumes, 


A strong series of revival sermons. 


The Watch Fires of °76,. By SamveL ADAM 
DRakk, author of ‘ Our Colonial” Homes.’ “Nooks 
| — et of pew Peatend, Coast," “Decisive 

r merica . 
avout sink n story,” ete. Illustrated, 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES, 


The Boy Beldiers of 4183 2. By Evereit T. Tom- 
‘INSON, of “Sear 4 ” Ei 
toated’ Sloe ch for Andrew Field.” Illus 


A continuation of this series, telling of the adven- 
tures and exploits of andrew Fi ° 
sures one ¢ aes. rew Fiek and bis compan 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND.§ 


In the Saddle. By Oxiver Optic. Being the second 
volume in the series. Illustrated by Sbute. $1.0. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Sertes, 


Across India, or Live Boys int 
By OLiver Optic. Iilustrated, nghe Dar Batt 


The Stery of Patriot’s Dav.. Lexington and 
goneore. By Georos J. Varney. Cloth, illustrated, 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
schools, societies and o hers, giving a 
of that memorable 19 h of ‘April. oS ewe 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Sorui May: Illustrated, 7% cents, 


Uniform + ith “Wee Lucey,” in t 
“Little Prudy’s Children.” eS Ge ee 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Reference Handbeok of American 
By the LiprarRy Metnop. For segn_Bistorz. 
Period of thy Constitution, 1789-1889. By A. W. Bach- 
ELtR. 5v centa, net, 


The Study of English History. By the L - 
TORY METHOD. By Mary E. Wiper. "Geente nak. 


Reference Fandbook of Roman Hist ° 
the LABORAT. RY METBOD. By GanoLine Ww. TOAMe, 
40 centa net. 

In Press—R# FERENCE HAXDBOOK OF GREEK History. 


These manuals, prepsred by the authors for use in 
their’cl+s*rooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desired them for use, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, A Beautiful Gift 


Becaupe I j.eve You. Edited bs ag E. MAcx, 
ollection of love ms. oth, whi 
gold, New edition, $1.50. os waeee 


Back Country Poems. 
Cloth, illustrated, 0. 


In Wild Rose Time, By Amanpa M. Dovoras 
aaeper of ef ia A Be New Name,’ 
borne rrochar,” “ ads . 
Country,” etc. $1.50. : we a 


Patience. A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled 
by Epvan D, Cneney. Enlarged edition. 
with two pack of cards. $1.50." - ~~ eae 


The Boy's Own Guide to Fish 
Making. and Fish Breeding. 
RINGTON KEENE, Illustrated. $1.50. 


By Sam WaLtTer Foss, 


ing, Tackle 
By Jonny Har- 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. Any of the above 
sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE & RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security, 
We have been In the Loan Business for Eight Years, 
and have never made a bad loan. If you have money 
to loan in Eastern Kaneas write to us. Reference, 
EUREKA Bask. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas, 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST. 


Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


— FOR— 


Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells. 
ville, Klmira, Syracuse Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and pointe 


West, Southwest and Northwest. 


6.45 A M Mail and Passenger, 
. ‘ . 


g 00 A M Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
F 1, to Troy and Saratoga. 
A M Sundays only. Accommodations 
i, for Troy and Albany. 
M Passenger accommodation. 
oll, 


A 
P.M. 








Daily. Fast Exp’ess. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 

Pacific Express. 

Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 


7.00 P.M. § : 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed, 


Superb equipment, excellert train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Poston to Fitch- 
burg and intermed'ate stations, see lccal time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in He ston. 

For maps, throvgh time tebles, rater of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car acecmmodaticne, or further !nfor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washingten 
Street, or at ticket office, passeng«r station, Cause- 
way Str «et, Bosten. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 

July Ist, 1895, 





The New England Railroad Co., 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Alr Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P .M 
ParlorCars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express. via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston {7.15 P.M.; due New York 7A.M 


Annex Boat Connection to & from Brooklyn, 





*Daily,including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen'! Pass'rAgent 


Woman Suffrage Tracts 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department. 


Woman’s Journal Office. Boston, Mass. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER l4, 1895. 














NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office— whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


There is no more eflective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 
such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement of th 
paper, and the promotion of the principles which 
it advocates. 
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WOMEN’S “SPECIAL PRIVILEGES.” 

Miss M’Intyre continues : 

It would be well to consider if they 

women) would be prepared to give up 
the special privileges which in Massachu- 
setts they possess. Unmarried women 
and widows of small estate are «xempt 
from taxation. 

This is a sweeping over-statement. It 
is only $500 that is exempt from taxation. 
If women—even the army of women in 
government employ as public school 
teachers—received the same pay as men 
for the same work, it would far more than 
make up for this small ‘‘exemption.” 

Miss M’Intyre continues: 

Women, and not men, are allowed to 
acquire a settlement without paying a 
tax. 


An experienced lawyer, and ex-select 
man of Brookline, informs me that men 
have repeatedly acquired a settlement 
there without paying a tax, merely by 
living a certain number of years in the 
town. 

Miss M'Intyre says: 

Husbands arecompelled to support their 
wives, but wives (even when rich) are 
€X: Mpt from supporting an indigent hus- 
band. 

This is the argument chic fly relied upon 
to prove that the law is already ‘more 
than just’? to women. The legal obliga- 
tion of a husband to support his wife 
was established at a time when the law 
gave the husband the sole control of all 
his wife’s property and earnings. Since 
all the money she inherited or earned 
belonged not to her but to him, it was 
certainly no more than reasonable that he 
shou'd be responsible for not letting her 
starve. A married woman can now con- 
trol her own earnings, but wives are still 
guaranteed a support, because marriage, in 
the usual course of things, is followed by 
maternity, and maternal and domestic 
duties generally make it impracticable for 
a woman to earn her living by outside 
labor. I say ‘‘outside labor” advisedly, 
for the work done by the average wife 
in the household would be regarded as 
worth her support, and more, if it were 
done by apy other woman. This was 
illustrated by a case which occurred a 
good many years ago in this State. An 
old farmer died, leaving no children and 
no will. His heirs were avaricious. They 
grudged the widow her right to the life 
use of one-third of his real estate. They 
hunted up a flaw in the marriage. She 
had always supposed that it was al! right 
and legal, but they proved that her hus- 
band had i:nposed uponher. He had been 
divorced from a former wife by a decree 
which did not allow him to marry again 
until a certain length of time had elapsed. 
He married before the time wasup. This 
sufficed to invalidate the marriage. She 
was not legally his widow, and, of course, 
was not legally entitled to any share of 
his estate. It was a hard case, aud the 
judge advised her to bring in a bil) for her 
services. She had been doing the dead 
man’s housework, the ordinary hard work 
of a farmer’s wife, for a great many years. 
Since he was not her husband. he was not 
entitled to have her do his housework for 
nothing. 
accordingly, at so many dollars a week, 
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She made out her bill for it | 


the ordinary rate of wages paid to a do- | 


mestic servant. The court allowed her 
claim. It took the entire estate to pay it, 
and the over-greedy heirs got nothing. 
A wife who intelligently oversees the 


In the present financial relations be- 
tween husband and wife, almost all the 
practical hardships fall on the wife. 
Cases where a rich wife refuses to sup- 
port an indigent husband are exceedingly 
rare; but we all know cases where the 
wife devotes herself tc domestic labors, 
but where she never has twenty-five cents 
to spend as she pleases, without first hav- 
ing to ask her husband for it and tell 
him what she means to do with it, and 
what she did with the last quarter of a 
dollar he gave her, and being made to 
feel, rather uncomfortably, that she is 
“‘supported.”’ It is done by many men 
who are not bad husbands either, but only 
thoughtless ones. 

One of the ‘‘remonstrants,” a well- 
known literary woman, says she has been 
convinced for yeara that this is the great- 
est single cause of unhappiness between 
respectable married couples who keep up 
appearances to each other and to the 
world. Another remonstrant read a paper 
against suffrage at a meeting at which I 
was present in Brooklyn, N. Y. In my 
address, which followed hers, I touched 
upon this financial question. She came 
to me after the meeting, and, with blaz- 
ing eyes and tremulous earnestness urged 
me to drop suffrage work for a time, 
and try to get suffragists and all other 
women to unite in an effort to secure a 
law by which wives who devoted them- 
selves to family cares should be entitled 
to some small percentage of the family 
income. It was evidently a burning, per- 
sonal question with her. I felt sorry for 
her, but was obliged to express my con 
viction that such legislation as she desired 
would be obtained more easily if women 
had votes, and that it would not be much 
use to work for it until we got them. 

A. 8. B. 
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SOME OF BOSTON’Ss SUMMER GUESTS. 


During the season, when a considerable 
contingent of Boston’s residents leave 
their comfortable homes and flit to sea- 
shore and mountains, many pilgrims come 


from all parts of the country to the his- | 


toric city for rest. recreation or study. 


Among those who were here this summer | 


were four ladies from New Orleans. One 
of these was Miss Eugenie Suydam, vice 
princip al of the Lower Girls’ HighSchool 
in her city, who came for a special course 
in chemistry at the Harvard University 
Summer School. Miss Suydam was here 
last year and followed, at Harvard Uni- 
versity,the course in ‘‘General Chemistry,” 
under Prof. Torrey, chief of the chemical 
department. This season she followed a 
special course in qualitative chemistry, 


under Prof. Harris E. Sawyer, at the | 


same time attending the course of lect- 
ures given by Prof. Torrey, who has the 
highest regard for Miss Suydam’s abili- 
ties, and speciaily attested it when pre- 
senting her certificate. 


much work. 
laboratory at 8 A. M. and did not leave 
till6 P.M. Students were required to do 
all the experiments themselves, chemical 
analysis, etc., and the professors passed 
judgment. She was the only student from 
Louisiana at the college. ‘There were 
seven or eight gentlemen in the class, but 
only one lady beside herself—Miss Ma- 
rion Fuller, of the chemical laboratory of 
Wellesley College. 
absent a single day of the course, and she 
was rewarded by receiving from the fac- 
ulty of Harvard the highest certificate in 
this special course. According to the 
New Orleans Picayune, Miss Suydam is 
the only woman in her State who holds a 
Harvard certificate. 

Mme. E. Lejeune, professor of music in 
the Girls’ High School of New Orleans, 


and Mrs. M. Brown and Miss Kate Cork: | 


ery, who have been appointed by the 
school board to introduce the study of 
Mason’s System of Music in the public 
schools of that city, came to Boston at 
the invitation of Mr. Mason to observe 
his personal system of teaching the 
method ,and master its details. The three 
attended the summer school at the New 
England Conservatory oj Music. 

Another summer guest was Mrs. Adams, 
wife of President Adams of the University 
of Wisconsin. Mrs. Adams is described 
as a woman of extended and exquisite 
culture, a critical scholar, an interpreter 
of what is finest in all literature, and a 
poet of extraordinary depth and power. 


| She consented to write an ‘Ode to Poetry” 


servants is earning her living as much as | 


if she did the work herself, since a good 
housekeeper commands better pay than a 
hired girl. True, there are some shiftless 
wives who do not take any care cither of 


house or children; and there are some | 


shiftless husbands who do not support | 


their wives, in spite of their theoretical 
obligation to do so. In perhaps one case 
in twenty the husband gets no equivalent 
for his wife’s support. In nineteen cases 
out of twenty he gets more than an 
equivalent. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


for the ‘*Voets’ Day” of the Exposition at 
Atlanta. 

Miss Mary Culbertson, of Richmond, 
Ind., who had a picture in the Silon of 
1893, and who has just received her 
diploma from the Chicago Exposition, 
visited and enjoyed Boston for the first 
time this season. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin (Mrs. George 
Riggs) came on from her summer home in 
Maine for the funeral of Mr. Houghton, 
and remained to correct the proofsheets 
of her new book, ‘The Village Watch 
Tower,’ for which Mrs. Henry Whitman 


| is designing the cover. Mrs. Wiggin is 


The course this | 
summer required constant attendance and | 
The classes entered the | 


Miss Suydam was not | 


| also ‘putting the finishing touches to a 
| new buok somewhat on the lines of ‘‘The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol.” F. M. A. 


SUFFRAGE CONVENTIONS, 


The ninth annual convention of the 
|South Dakota Equal Rights Association 
| will be held in Pierre, on the 16th and 
| 17th of September. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
| Chairman of Committee on Organization, 
is expected to be present. Every Political 
| Equality Club is requested to send two 
delegates. 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
W.S. A. is called to meet in Evansville 
Oct. 1-3, 1895. Mrs. Catc and Mrs. Clara 

| B. Colby are expected. 

| A State suffrage convention will be 
| held in Kansas City, Mo., in November, 
| when plans will be effected for thor- 
oughly organizing the State. It is hoped 
that many speakers from the South will 
be present. 
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BEAR YOUR TESTIMONY. 


Those to whom Miss Abby May was in 
life a beloved and inspiring leader carry 
in their hearts many a word and phrase, 
used casually by her perhaps, but never 
weak, never uncertain; and with their 
repetition memory brings a sudden vivid 
sight of the pure, strong, earnest face, a 
sudden sound of the bell-like voice, deep 
and sincere. 

How she ued to say, studying maybe 
over some half finished suffrage manifesto, 
**Let’s put some red blood into it!” And to 
a weak-minded interlocutor who once 
suggested, hesitatingly. ‘*Well, [ dida’t 
mean exactly what I said,” she answered, 
‘Phen why don’t you say what you 
mean?” in a prompt, fiaal fashion that 
| made every Saxon syllable seem to weigh 
a pound. 

Oae phrase of which she was fond, and 
carried out in her life, was ‘' Bear your tes- 
timony.”” How many a life uplifted, 
strengthened, enriched, bears testimony 
| now to her ennobling spirit! 

‘‘How many a poor one’s blessing went 

With thee beneath the low green tent 

Whose curtain never outward swings.” 

She held that it was wise and kind to 
speak the truth that was in one’s heart ; to 
| praise the good one met, to condemn the 
| evil; never to failin speaking a courageous 
| word for the just cause, never to keep 
| silence when injustice was holding sway. 
| But her testimony, always on broad 
| grounds, was free from personality. Sim- 
| ply she felt and spoke the truth; not 
always to the acceptance of people 

diversely minded, for she held her opin- 
ions like iron when once they were formed, 
| and used to say laughingly that Lowell 
might have had her in mind when he 
wrote: 

‘‘But half our may’s so awfully like mayn’t, 

*f'would vex a Quaker or an ev’rige saint.’’ 

I used to undervalue this bearing of testi- 
mony. It was often easier and more com- 
fortable to keep silence. Now [ think 
that the world would be wiser, saner, 
| sweeter if we habitually did just that— 

gave our thought frankly and kindly, and 
took the lesson without bitterness when 
others did the same. We might say 
simply, seriously, ‘‘I think that thing is 
wrong”—not, ‘*[ don’t think you ought 
| to do thus and so”’—that is quite another 
thing, and fault-finding is as unwise as 
flattery; but sometimes the strong white 
search-light of an honest thought shows 
|a weak place just at the right time, before 
| the wavering foot has taken the false 
step. 

But I was thinking more of the pleasant 
| testimony. People do not take the trouble 
to say what, very likely, they feel. 
Many hearts are going wearily day by 
day. with heavier burdens than the brave 
eyes show. Why don’t we say the cheer- 
ing word now and then, something to 








earry the comforting thought that our 
neighbor’s presence gives pleasure, not | 
pain? I remember a certain journalist to 
whom, one dull morning, came a graceful, 
spontaneous little note that said, ‘I want 
to tell you how much [ liked what you 
said about the blue sky.” ‘The article in 
question was not much, only it had been 
written with faithful intent; but when 
the kind word came, the writer was in a 
mood bluer, and of a darker blue, than 
any sky that ever was seen, and the unex- 
pected lift was most welcome. Moreover, 
the value of the note lay in the fact that 
the sunny-hearted sender was, in every 
sense, a woman of her word. 

It is good to say that clothes are pretty | 
if you think so; that a dress fits well and | 
is becoming. There may b: women | 
already so vain, so ‘dyin’ silly,” to use, 
the crisp country phrase, that they will be | 
uuduly lifted up thereby, but they are 
few; and we know as wellas did Emerson 
how helpful is the cousciousness of being 
well-dressed. Say, if you think so, that 
your friend made a gocd speech, did a 
wise thing. He will beall the more likely 
to do wisely and well next time, always 
provided the praise be discriminating and 
real. In another column there is a chil- 
dren’s story bearing a sort of relation to 


’ 


' 
| 


this matter. Why do we sometimes rebel 
against ‘frank disapproval, honest and 
kindly though it may be? We reply, (if 
we desire not to be “sorry for the wrong 
thing,”’) it is because we are vain, or ego- 
tistical, or thoughtless, and not willing 
to be convicted of either, rather than 
because the disapproving word is any 
thing but true and fair, meant to help us 
if we will take the lesson. 

I think of Miss May especially when I 
read the excellent circular of the Referen- 
dum Committee, with its noble list of 
representative men and women who come 
forward urging the people of Massachu- 
setts to do their plain duty. She would 
have been among the first to give her 
name, her influence, her stirring words to 
help in making the most of this opportun- 
ity. Let those who loved her be foremost 
also in bearing their testimony to the faith 
that is in them. Cc. W. 


or 


THE MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association was founded just one hundred 
years ago for the purpose of fostering a 
broader development of mechanic arts in 
New England. Paul Revere was its first 
president, and it has always been con- 
ducted by men of prominence in the State 
and the nation. During October and 
November, 1895, it will hold in Boston its 
centennial exposition, at which will be 
shown the progress of mechanical arts in 
New England during the present century. 
An interesting feature of this exposition 
will be the largest exhibit ever made of 
mechanical work taught in New England 
schools. The whole upper gallery of 
Mechanics’ Hall will be devoted to this 
exhibit, which will show not only the 
finished products of pupil’s work in the 
schools from the primary to the graduat- 
ing class work, but will also show pupils 
themselves engaged in doing the work. 
For this purpose there will be provided at 
the exposition all the materials, tools and 
machinery for a practical demonstration 
of the progress made in wood and iron 
work, clay modelling, mechanical drawing 
and kindergarten work in both public and 
private schools. It is designed to show 
the true relation between the purely edu- 
cative and the remunerative work, and to 
make the young men and women of New 
England realize that it is now possible to 
obtain a good educatioa in the best schools, 
and at the same time be fisted to earn an 
independent livelihood as soon as a di- 
ploma is received. 

This exhibit is under the charge of Mr. 
Walter Church, of Boston, who will be glad 
to hear from any one interested in the sub- 
ject, and to receive any literature in circu- 
lation pertaining to mechanical education 
in the school. 

ecitninioresielliilliabsciamemests 
A CORRECTION. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue of August 3 appeared the 
following: 

Rev. Ella G. Thorp married a couple in 
Wichita, Kansas, June 29. The affair 
attracted considerable attention, as it was 
supposed to be the first instance where a 


woman has performed the marriage cere- | 


mony in the State. 

This is a mistake. To my certain 
knowledge Rev. Sarah Barnes, of Junc- 
tion City, and Rev. Eugenia F. St. John, 
of Kansas City, Kan., have each married 
two couples in Kansas, possibly more. 
Mrs. Barres is a Universalist, and Mrs. St. 
John a Protestant Methodist, and both 
are regularly ordainea. 


The latter is the first woman who ever | 


sat as a delegate in the General Confer- 
ence of the Protestant Methodist Church, 
and this she did at Baltimore several 
years ago, after a stormy debate in the 
confereuce, which ended by settling one 


more point in favor of woman’s religious | 


equality with men. ANNA C. Walt. 
Lincoln, Kan., Aug. 26. 


+o 


THE PRESS ON THE UTAH DECISION. 


The exultation of the enemies 
woman’s rights over the decision of a 
divided Supreme Court in Utah, to the 
effect that the women cannot vote at the 
next election there, is somewhat more 
hilarious than the situation warrants. 


The next election is to decide the question | 


of adopting the proposed Constitution, 
and at the same time to elect State cfficers 
to serve under the Constitution. The Con- 
stitution provides perfect political ¢qual- 
ity for women and men. Here is a di- 
lemma: If the Constitution is adopted, 
the women thereafter can vote. If the 
Constitution is not adopted, the yotes of 


the men this fall for State cflicers will be | 
' null and void. O. the whole, the exultant 


anti-suffragists will be better employed 


| chewing the cud of that venerable proverb, 


w ich declares that ‘he laughs best who 
laughs last,” only the gend:r of the nom- 


inative pronoun wiil bear changing. —Bos- | 


ton Advertiser. 

The Supreme Court of Utah his decided 
that women cannot legaliy vote at the 
coming election when the adoption of the 
Constitution of the new Siate is to be 
acted on. Three justices sat in the 


of | 


woman suffrage case, and two of them 
voted to overrule the decision of the lower 
court, which was to the effect that, as the 
new Constitution gave women the same 
suffrage rights as men, they could vote on 
the adoption of that Constitution, as well 
as for State ¢ fficers at the same time. The 
majority of the Supreme Court now rules 
that the territorial laws remain in force 
until the rew Constitution has been 
adopted by the people and approved by 
Congress, and as these laws forbid, women 
cannot vote at the coming election. Thou- 
| sands of women havefregistered, and the 
| Republicans have nominated women can- 
| didates for several offices, which was an 
| empty compliment to the latter, for it has 
been the Republican contention all the 
time that the decision of Judge Smith, in 
favor of woman suffrage, could not stand. 
—Springjield (Mass.) Republican. 

The latest decision of the courts in 
Utah denies the right of women to vote in 
the coming election of State officers. This 
reverses a previous decision by another 
court, and is made by the votes of two 
judges out of three, the third dissenting. 
The ground on which it rests is that 
women have not aright to vote in Utah 
until the State Constitution is adopted. 
But neither, strictly speaking, have men 
a right to vote for State officers under a 
State Constitution until that Constitution 
is adopted. The absence of right to vote 
on the State Constitution in itself is clear 
enough; but it strikes us that the voting 
for State «flicers under it is a different 
thing. No one has a right to vote here 
except by sufferance. ‘The same Consti- 
tution that authorizes men to vote for 
State cflicers in Utah authorizes women to 
do so also. It is hard to see how, if men 
vote under it, women may not as well. 
The court, in forbidding women to vote, 
practically interprets the Constitution to 
allow them to vote in every election for 
State officers except the first one. Of 
course, the Constitution says no such 
thing, and to construe it in this way is 
very much like an absurdity.— Boston 
Herald.* 
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TWO IN AN ELMIRA PULPIT. 


One of the pleasantest experiences that 
have come to me lately has been seeing 
the Reverends Eastman, husband and 
wife, in the pulpit together. It seemed 
the materialization of Olive Schreiner’s 
beautiful ending to her ‘Dreams of the 
Desert,’ and was one of those glimpses of 
the ideal that we so love to catch and 
store away. Mr. and Mrs. Eastman oc- 
cupy the pulpit of Park Street Caurch, 
Elmira, N. Y., where Thomas K. Beecher 
officiated for over forty years, and where 
he still appears at times with them. To- 
gether husband and wife conduct the 
service; by turns they preach the ser- 
mon, and they share in the parish work. 
Last Sunday was one of the first after 
| vacation, and the church was full. [a 
| the pulpit were the two pastors, she, 
| Mrs. Eastman, by her presence, making 
| the scene, for us strangers, un que. Her 
| dress was wholly hidden by the flowirg 
gown of black that she is accustomed to 
wear when in the pulpit. Her face beamed 
| out above the ministerial garment with a 
| promise of strength and helpfulness equal 
| alike to the needs of week day or Sunday, 
| of the pulpit or the home. ‘The man’s 
spirit also shone in his face. They se emed 
so alike in soul that they looked alike in 
'feature. Was it fact or imagination ? 
Each read a hymn, each made a prayer— 
beautiful, helpful, uplifting prayers they 
were—and on this cecasion Mr. Eastman 
| preached the sermon. We had never 
| heard him before, though familiar with 
‘her. It was more than a pleasure to 
| know that the husband was completely 
worthy of ‘his wife. His discourse be- 
spoke intellect, sympathy aud charity to 
an unusual degree. 

While writing from Elmira, I wish to 
speak a good word for the Gieason Sani- 
tarilum—the old ‘‘Elmira Water Cure”— 
situated on the picturesque hillside above 
the city. I know the place from several 
visits to it and one long tarry of months, 
and it gives me pleasure to recommend it 
' whenever I have the opportunity. To 
| my mind there can be no better place for 
an invalid. It is so quiet, restful and 
homelike, and there is such a feeling of 
good-will and kindness in the air, that 
invalids are known, upon Jeaving, to regret 
restoration to health. The buildings have 
lately been renovated, rooms newly 
| papered and carpeted, gas and steam heat 
| added and bath-rooms made entirely new. 
| Dr. Rachel Gieason, whose wise counsels 
have led many wowen, for many years, 
cut of the mire of disease, physical or 
mental, into the pleasant meadows of 
health and peace, stili stands at the head 
and is beloved, as a saint, by her patients. 
| Her assistants are at present Dr. and Mrs. 
Wales, of Elmira. Dr. Adé-e, brilliant 
and able as ever, has been for the past 
| Season unable to take her usual part be- 
| cause of ill health. The house is kept 
open through the winter, and I earnestly 
| recommend it to the attention of any who 
are in need of rest or recuperation. The 
efficient business manager is Mrs. Glea- 
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JOHN H. PRAY, 
SONS & CO. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


REGARDING 


FREE DELIVERY. 


In ace ‘rdance with our practice of keeping 
fully abreast of all progressive merchantile 
movements, we desire to announce that, begin- 
ning with 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 3, 1895, 


All purchases at retail will be 


Delivered Free 


At residences in all sections of the following 
cities and towns or in any other place within ten 
miles of our store: 





Boston Ilyde Park Revere 
Arlington Lexington Saugus 
Belmont Lyun romerville 
Braintree Malden Stoneham 
Brookline Medford Wakefield 
Cambridge Melrose Waltham 
Chelsea Milton Watertown 
Dedham Needham Winchester 
Everett Newton Winthrop 
Hall Quincy Woburn 





JohnH. Pray,Sons& Co, 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


658 WASHINGTON ST. 658 


Opp. Boylston Street. 
son’s son, Mr. Edward Gleason, who is 
prompt to answer inquiries about accom. 
modations, and who is ever ready with 
kind aitentions to the guests of the house. 
ISABEL HOWLAND. 
Elmira, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1895. 


——— -—__ ~@>—_—_ 


REGISTRATION, 

Will the Leagues, or any persons active 
for the suffrage cause under the referen- 
dum, draw the attention of the registrars 
of their respective towns to the fact that 
women may register wherever and when- 
ever men may register without payment of 
a polltax. Thisis particularly necessary 
in the smaller towns, in order that uo un- 
necessary work may be done, but that all 
effort shall be concerted and concentrated 
On one line, as it must be to sccure the de- 
sired result. Confer frequently with the 
State Organizer—do not waste time cover- 
ing ground which is, perhaps, being covered 
in other ways. Co operation is desired. 

MARY CLARKE SMITH. 
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BAY VIEW ASSEMBLY. 

The Michigan Chautauqua (Bay View) 
Assembly grows in interest and popularity 
with each succeeding year, as the scope 
of its work extends under its able super- 
intendent, John M. Hall. On Political 
Equality Day, this year, Mrs. May 8S. 
Kuaggs—president of Michigan E. 5. A.— 
addressed a large audience in the audi 
torium upon cqual suffrage, and many 
spoke to her afterwards most enthusiasti- 
cally of the work. She thinks there isa 
prospect of sicuring more attention, in 
the future, for suffrage, upon the Bay 
View programme. Mrs. Knaggs will 
speak upon sufirage at the Washtenan 
County Fair, in Ano Arbor, on Woman’s 
Day, and, at the same time and place, Mrs. 
Lillian Hollister and Mrs. Mayhew will 
speak on other topics of interest to wom- 


en. The women of Eaton County will | 


hold a four days’ Congress in connection 


with their Fair, during which as many | 


subjects relating to women as can be 
crowded into the time, will be discussed 
by women qualified to handie them. As 
they held a most successful Congress 
last year, the success of the coming one is 
assured. 

At the camp meeting of the ¢ piritualists, 
which, this year were largely attended 
by people of orthodox belief, as well, 
Woman’s Day was a pronounced feature. 
At Grand Ledge, July 31, Mrs. M. E. 


the **Need of a Noble Fatherhood, 
afternoon upon the ‘‘New Woman.” After 
speaking upon the latter subject for over 


an hour she was urged to ‘‘go on” to the | 
extent of a two hours’ address. A ringing 
resolution to strike the word ‘male” 


from the constitution was unanimously 
carried. Mrs. Root made a strong plea 
to the men to educate other men up to 


their own standard in the matter of equal | 
At Island Lake, Aug. | 
15, Mr. Melvin A. Root, who has placed 


rights for women. 
the women of Michigan under lasting 


obligations by his valuable compilation 


Need of Woman’s Ballot.” His array of 
facts makes his contribution to suffrage 





literature of permanent value, and he is 
becoming an authority in the matter of 
marriage and divorce. Mrs. A. E. Sheety 
followed with a most eflective address, 
and Mrs. Root closed Woman’s Day with 
one of her characteristic appeals that 
never fail to carry her hearers with her. 
She says, “If I were twenty women I 
could fiad opportunity for all to give 
themselves away in the cause. The Bar- 
beri case is making many converts.” 

Aug. 29 the ladies of the Woman’s | 


Masonic Association of Bay City took | 


possession of the motor cars, and all day | 
long collected fares regularly like bona 
fide conductors and declined to make 
change with equal promptness, appar- 
ently without a thought that they were 
doing anything unfeminine, although 
some of them would have been horrified 
at the thought of doing so masculine a 
thing as going to the ballot box along 
with “horrid men” and depositing a little 
strip of paper therein. 

No doubt a few of the men who accepted, 
with smiles, the ladies’ contribution to 
the Masonic Temple fund, though obtained 
in this unusual manner, would also be 
shocked if the fair creatures desired to 
participate in the masculine exertion of 
casting a ballot. Neverthele:s, in the 
street car episode, the ladies have made it 
evident that they could stand the strain 
of the latter performance and be loyal 
women still, and they have thus uncon- 
sciously done a little towards removing 
the imaginary terrors that surround 
woman’s participation in public affairs. 
When they have come, veritably, into the 
kingdom of the new woman, it is to be 
hoped that they will never refuse to 
‘make change.” 

Sept. 1, Miss Winifred Craine, of Detroit, 
a recent graduate of Michigan Univer- 
sity, gave to a few invited friends, in her 
mother’s parlors, a succinct but highly 
interesting account of the great work be- 
ing done for humanity in Hull House, 
Chicago. Miss Craine is alive to all the 
reforms of the day, suffrage included, and 
as she has just been added to the faculty 
of the high school of Columbus, O., she 
will take to that institution an educating 
force not to be measured by the rules of 
the average text-book. 

In all the cojleges now open to women, 
they are learning the alphabet of human- 
ity’s needs, and it is safe to predict that 
they will not stop until they have mas- 
tered the whole science. 

The women of Ann Arbor have suc- 
ceeded in placing another woman on the 
school board—a tribute to the worth of 
the one previously there. 

H. J. BOUTELL. 

Detroit, Mich, Sept. 7. 


— or oe 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Miss E‘éanor Richards, the daughter of 
Gov. Richards of Wyoming, also his pri- 
vate secretary and, during his absence, the 
‘acting governor,” so far as attending to 
the duties of the <flice are concerned, 
graduated last year from Mills College, 
near Oakland, Ca), 


She is an expert typewriter and is employ- | 
ing her spare time in the study of law. 


Miss Ellen Pash, an officer of the Salva- | of death, still lies in prison, but with no 
tion Army, sailed recently from San | 


Francisco for Yokohama to assist in the 
organization of a branch corps of the | 
army in Japan. Miss Pash has a degree 
from Cambridge University, England, and 
has had ten years’ experience in mission- 


| ary work of this character. 
Prof. Kathariae Lee Bates, of Wellesley | 
College, has just completed her editorial | 


work on Sbakespeare’s ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” for the Students’ Series 
of English Classics, published by Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. 

Miss Russell, who for some 
has been preceptress and 
French and German in Napa College of 
the University of the Pacific will soon go 
to Tokio, Japan, to take work under the 


| Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 


Miss Florence Kelsey, of Worcester, 
Mass., sailed from San Francisco, Aug. 
24, for Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, to fill 


| the chair of Greek in the college at that 
| place. 

Root spoke twice—in the forenoon upoa | 
” in the | 


The annual meeting of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumrz will be held in Cleve- 
land, Oct. 24, 26,1895. The bienniai elec- 
tion of officers will take place. In 


tion to the reports and papers on the 


special work of the Association, papers on | 


| Creative Literary Power in College | 
| Women” and ‘I'he Duty of College Wom- | 
en to the Public Sehocls’’ will be pre- | 


sented. 

President Irvine, 
has returned, having spent the greater 
part of the summer at her home in North 


| Carolina. Miss Mary E. Gorham, formerly 
| registrar of Smith College, has assumed | 
of Michigan laws relating to women, read | 
an excellent paper upon ‘'The Nation’s | 


the duties of secretary of the college, in 
place of Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, re 
tired. The newly appointed dean, pro- 
fessor Margaret E. Stratton, will assume, 





Chauncy Hall School; as a cultured and 


JOURNAL would speak of him chiefly in 





4 vacations of all work a-day people to a 
She grew up on a/| Close, and as we come back to the rush 
ranch, learned to ride half-tamed ponies | and roar of the city, the interests of the 
and to keep house, She was prepared tor | fall campaign and the duties of the work 
college in the public schools of Chyenne. | before us take the place of the vacations, 


| first set for the execution, but that has 


| question it was said that if the “age of 
| consent” in New York had been what it 
| should be this woman, or child, rather, 


among her other responsiblities, the | 
supervision of all students living in the 
village of Wellesley. The college will | 
open on Sept. 19. 
———_—__  ~Sae——- = 
IN MEMORIAM, 


WILLIAM EH. LADD. 


Mr. Wm. H. Ladd, senior principal of | 
Chauncy Hall School, died at his home in 


Boston, Sept. 6, 1895, in his seventy-first | 


| year. 

Only a very sort time before Mr. Ladd 
left this world, he waived the offer of a 
screen between his bed and the broad | 
windows opposite, by saying, in his hearty 
way, “Oh, no, I like the air! I like the 
light!’ To some who knew him well, the | 
little incident may at first bring to the 
mind’s eye many a picture of him in field 
01 On mountain-side, hat in hand, taking, 
with keenest zest, all that Nature could 
give to her worshipper. 

To later musing, however, his words, 
“*T like the light,” may serve as an emblem 
of bis habitual attitude toward all forms 
of ignorance and of injustice by which 
human happiness is darkened and human 
liberty infringed. 

He always gave his influence and his 
personal eftort in behalf of entire freedom 
for women, in the fullest sense. No one 
more courteous to women than he; but he 
was better than chivalrous, in that he was 
truly respectful and just. 

‘These words cannot be weighed by the 
girl of to-day, but her mother could tell 
her what courage it has but lately cost to 
stand, even here in New England, for fair 
play to women and to the colored race, 
and even for freedom of private opinion 
and of religious faith. 

In 1861 Mr. Ladd, in conjunction with 
Mr. Thcmas Cushing, opened the doors 
of Chauncy Hall Schoo) to older girls. 
Three years earlier, little girls had begun 
to come with their brothers. In 1865 fol- 
lowed the further innovation of a woman 
teacher in the faculty. 

To the elder generation these dates are 
self-significant; for such things then in a 
private school meant not only the disap- 
proval of many, but consequent pecuniary 
risk. 

To other pens may be left the record of 
Mr. Ladd as an inspiring teacher; as a 
man of whom high business ability was 
demanded by the size and complexity of 


genial member of many social, literary 
and ethical organizations. ~The WOMAN'S 


gratitude for his consistent championship 
of the unrepresented half of society, with 
the added tribute to his unusual capacity 
for faithful and thoughtful friendship, 
which was of the same self-respecting and 
respectful quality toward men and women 
alike. C. J. 
a 
NEW YORK LETTER. 
SEPT. 10, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 
The early September days bring the 


and the dreams of summer. Maria Barberi, 
| the unhappy Italian girl under sentence 


| probability that she will suffer the full 
penalty of the law. Aug.19 was the date 


long passed with no new time fixed. Ina 
recent editorial in the JOURNAL on this 









CAKES 
FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 








ft ete SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 





Mrs. J. M. B. writes: I thank God for Tekology; 
by Dhswine it I cured myself of local troubles of + rhe 
worst kind, and Dyspepsiaof seven years’ standing.” 





An agent writes ;: I never thought I would like to be 
a book agent, until I rea Tokotogy, and then felt 
as if it would be ea! missionary work.’ 


TOKOLOGY 


A complete ladies’ guide in health and disease, by Auice B. Stockuam, M. D., 
Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 


twenty-five years. Prepaid. $2.75. 


in practice over 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Mary Eleanor Carr, Ph. M., for 
the past five years professor of modern 
languages, sailed, Aug. 31, for Europe, 
where she will spend a year in study and 
travel. 

A room has been set aside at the Atlanta 
Exposition for the Unitarian exhibit. It 
will be under the charge of Rev. G. L. 
Chaney, of Richmond, Va., and will in- 
clude books and other literature and 
pictures and busts of noted Unitarians. 
The Women’s Unitarian Alliance will be 
represented during the exposition by Miss 
Florence Everett, of Harrison Sq., Dor- 
chester. Among the pictures obtained 
are those of Helen Jackson (H. H.), Louisa 
M. Alcott, Elizabeth Peabody and Abby 
W. May,the first president of the Woman’s 
Alliance, and one of the first women on 
the Boston school board. 


Miss Alice C. Fietcher was elected 
one of the sectional vice-presidents of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The honors to Miss 
Fletcher are the first of the sort extended 
to a woman by the association, and the 
reading of her name was received with 
applause. But her conscientious and able 
studies of the customs and life of the 
Indians of the Northwest have well earned 
for her the distinction. Her section, the 
anthropological, appointed her one of the 
delegates to represent the association at 
the International Congress of American- 
ists at Mexico, Oct. 15-20 next. 


The Women’s National Press Associa- 
tion held a meeting lately at the Riggs 
House, Washington, when business con- 
nected with the Atlanta Exposition was 
transacted. The 24th and 25.h of October 
has been decided upon as W. N. P. A. 
days, and addresses will be given by Mrs. 
H. B. Sperry, Mrs. M. D. Lincoln, Mrs. 
R. W. Kahn, Mrs. Mary M. North, Mrs. 
Hollen Day, Mrs. Anna M. Hamilton, 
Mrs. C. B. Money, Mrs. L. S. Crandell, 
Mrs. F. C. Dieudonne, Mrs. Mary 5S. Gist, 
Mrs. E. S. Cromwell, Mrs. Belva Lock- 
wood, Mrs. K. T. Woods, Mrs. E. F. 
Hart, Mrs. G. E. Pickett, Mrs. Lippincott, 
Mrs. Olive Logan, Mrs. M. W. Emerson, 
Mrs. Clara B. Colby, Mre. N.S. Chapin, 
Mrs. Ellen H. Walworth, Mrs. Mary S. 


Lockwood, Mrs. A .H. Mohl. Dr. Marble, | 


Dr. Gilchrist, and Misses Clara Barton, 
F. G. French and others. 

The afternoon will be given up to pleas- 
ure, as the managers will extend social 
courtesies to the visitors. Not less than 
twenty-tive members and many of their 
friends will go to Atlanta. 


AMUSEMENTS. 








Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephebe 997 Tremont, 
EDWARD E ROSE ,..... Lessee and Manager. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. ! Mat. at 2 


Commencing Monday, Sept. 16, 
A Castle Sq. Production of Flotow’s 


MARTHA 


by the CasTLz Sa. OpzgRa Company. 


NEW OPERA EVERY WEEK. 
PRICES, 25, 35 & 50c. Feasts" 
ALL SEATS RESERVED. 


HOLLIS .iihth. 


ISAAC B. RICH . Proprietor and Manager. 








WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, SEPT. I6- 
Return of Boston’s Favorite Singer, 


Camille D’Arville, 


and her own 


COMIC OPERA COMPANY, in 


MADELEINE, OR THE MAGIC KISS. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


Cuas.F. ATKINSON . . - » » Manager. 











Commencing Monday, Sept. 16. 


LEWIS MORRISON 


—In—. 


“* FAUST.” 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


_—— 


Evenings at 8. 











Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 
DON’T FAIL 


To Take a Trip 


To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER. 


Steamers leave north si e Central Wharf, Boston 
foot of State St.), week days at 10 A, M. and 2 and 
430 P.M. leave Gloucester at 3 and 7. 30°A. M. and 2 
P.M. Suodays, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M., and 4.80 
P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P.M. 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c.; Book 


time past | 
teacher of | 


addi- | 


of Wellesley College, | 


| would not have been condemned. Readers 
of the JOURNAL are reminded that last 
winter that age was raised to eighteen, 
and if a woman is ever to become legally 
responsible for her misdoing this would 
seem a reasonable period to fix. 

Politicians here are beginning to assem- 
| ble and discuss the approaching conven- 
tions, but it is too early to say what 

politics will rule. There is a good deal of 
quiet discussion of the pending woman 
suffrage amendment and its probable fate 
| in the next Legislature. As usual the 
papers contain many references to the 
progress of the reform and the ‘ New 
Woman.” A siguificant straw is an adver- 
tisement of a popular soap which has 
recently appeared in all the cable cars. It 
represents a pretty young woman diintily 
dressed who is making a speech, while 
four other women are seated near her on 
the platform. 
runs thus— 

‘‘Should women vote? Why, if they should 

They’d vote for what is pure and good’’— 
which in this case wculd be the soap. 

The first mecting of the Professional 
Women’s League 
afternoon. Mrs. Charles Wheeler received 
| the guests; Mrs Eldridge, **Aunt Louisa,” 
| occupied the chair, as the president, Mrs. 
H. M. Palmer, was not able to be present; 
there was & programme of music and 
recitations. 

TILLi£ 

149 East 44th St. 


7 


DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
New York City. 


The verse of explanation | 


took place yesterday | 


An invitation waz received from the 

commissioner general of the Centennial of 50 Trips, $14.50. 

Exposition of Tennessee by the W. N. P. | , ror further particulars ahd spe CHANT, agente 
A. to visit that State on their way to and | 
from Atlanta. The commissioner was 
joined in the invitation by the mayor, 
board of public works and city council of | 
Nashville. 


Monday,July 22nd, 








| in the Chureh of Our Father under the 
| auspices of the W. N. P. A 


| On Tuesday, October 1, Mre. Mary 8S. | 
| Lockwood will give an illustrated lecture 
| 4 


| TEM PL E ‘PLACE, 


|* 
COMMENCED A SALE OF 


“COTTON 
Shirt Waists 


AT REDUCED PRICES 
To close the balance of her 
stock. It is a great oppor- 
tunity to secure PERFECT 
FITTING WAISTS at a low 
price. 








PECULIAR TO ITSELF, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is peculiar to itself, 
in a strictly medicinal sense, in three im- 
portant particulars, vz: first, in the com- 
bination of remedial agents used; second, 
oo the proportion in which they are 
mixed; third, in the process by which the 
active curative properties of the prepara- 
tion are secured. ‘These three important 
points make Hood’s Sarsaparilla peculiar 
in its medicinal merit, as it accomplishes 
vures hitherto unkoown. 

But it is not what we say but what 
Hoou’s Sarsaparilia does, that tells the 
story. What Hood's Sarsaparilla has done 
for others is reason for confidence that it 
is the medicine for you. 





i The Young Idea. - 


| An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Pice, 50 cents. 


y Manuscript STANDS a good 

ou r chance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mick 


Sample copy free. 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Muss. 
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BE PATIENT. 


*Tis easy to be gentle when 

Death's silence shames our clamor, 
And easy to discern the best 

Through memory’s mystic glamour; 
But wise it were for thee and me, 

Ere love is past forgiving, 

+ To take the tender lesson home— 
Be patient with the living. 


2 


THE PALMER. 





BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


Thou who wouldst a palmer be, 
Let thy faith suffice to thee. 

Say not, ‘‘I to-morrow will 

Get beyond the sunrise hill, 

Pass the sea and cross the sand 
Till | come to Holy Land; 

And beneath the lamps that glow 
In the sbrine my heart I show, 
Leave my gift and round my vow, 
Bearing thence the victor bough.”’ 


Say not this, nor take in hand 

Staff and scrip for Holy Land. 

Thou be wiser than the rest 

Who bave bound them to the quest; 

Breathe thy vow and waft thy gift, 

Single heart to heaven lift; 

Here remain if thou wouldst be 

Palmer in all verity: 

Know thy faith doth brigbter shine 

Than the lamps witbin the shrine. 

— Critic. 

—_ +o 


AUTUMN. 


With shy brown eyes she comes again, 
With hair a sunny, silken skein, 

As full of light as golden-rod; 

Love in her voice, love in her nod, 
She treads so softly no one knows 

The time she comes, the time she goes. 


The grass is brown, the leaves begin 
Their gold and crimson dyes to win, 
Each cricket sings as loud as ten 
To drown the noisy locust, when 
You come, O maid! to bid us cry 
To summer sweet a long good-by. 


And when you go, the leaves are gone; 
The aster’s farewell scent is flown; 
Poor Cupid puts away his wings, 

And close to cosey corners clings; 

The rude winds usber, with a shout, 
The winter in, the autumn out. 


There's sadness in her shy brown eyes, 
Though gay her gown wito tawny dyes; 
Love’s in her voice—but telling most 
Of one who's loved, but loved and lost; 
She treads so softly no one knows 
The time she comes, the time she goes. 

— Boston Journal, 


~~ 
=> 





For the Woman’s Journal, 


The Years that the Locusts Have Eaten, 


BY ANNIE E. HOLSDWORTH, 
(Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.’’) 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE ANGELS ARE VEILED. 


Miss Cardrew was iu the skimpy dress- 
ing-gown when Malden told her the news, 





but that did not prevent her hurrying 
down to No. 30. Quite unmindful of the 


fact—glaringly obvious to-.day—that she | 


possessed legs, she sat on a high chair by | 
the sofa, her feet dangling, her white 
front awry, her spectacles very dim, a 
great gladness in her kind old eyes. Pris- 
cilla, twisted around from the bureau, 
was listening, her face gray and wan. She 
looked older than Miss Cardrew. 

“Yes, indeed, it is really wonderful,” 
Miss Cardrew went on. ‘‘Gertrude had 
the telegram a few minutes ago. She 
went at once. Antoinette Lomaz is ill, | 
and the concert is to-night. ‘The Queen’s 
Hall! Only think of little Gertrude per- 
forming in the Queen’s Hall! It is nearly 
as good as the Albert Hall; indeed, better, 
from the point of view of sex. I trust she 
will acquit herself creditably while her 
voice is being tested just now. She has 
very little time for preparation. But then 
it is only one song. Mr. Malden is going 
to put off his journey till to-morrow in 
order to be present,’ the little spinster 
babbled on. 

Priscilla’s face awoke; she was really 
pleased. It was good to know that Ger- 
trude had this chance. She had worked 
hard for these three years. 

But hard work had not won the chance 
for Gertrude. It was some time now since 
one of the men who came to Malden’s ‘At 
Homes,” a journalist, had been diligently 
sowing paragraphs in the papers about | 
the new soprano, Miss Gertrude Tennant. | 
Wherever her name could be dragged into | 
& newspaper it appeared. Everything | 
about her was recorded; her youth, her 
beauty, her charm, her wonderful voice. 
Even the eccentricity which made her live 
in Workmen’s Buildings, where she sang 
for sick children and invalids, and was 
the star of the Bohemian evenings given 
by Malden, the artist, whose celebrated 
picture, etc. It all sounded very well. | 
People began to wonder if they had heard 
Miss Tennant, and if not, why not? Lit- 
tle Newsome spent a good deal of time in 
posting the paragraphs, marked with blue 
pencil, to concert managers, and in casu- 
ally mentioning Miss Tennant’s name in 
influential quarters. 

To-day he had his reward. Gertrude 
had been sent for to supply the place of 
Antoinette Lomaz at a Queen’s Hall con- 








cert. Dunstane found Miss Cardrew’s 
enthusiasm irritating. She had not a 
word for him, and what did she mean by 
appearing before him in that ridiculous 
garment? The light on Priscilla’s face set 
fire to his irritation. He might write for 
ever and ever and she would not give him 
a spark of the interest she showed in 
Gertrude’s petty triumph. Besides, why 
should success come to ail the wor d and 
not to him? There was Malden, with a 
picture he had not taken a month to paint, 
talked of everywhere. The girl had a 
voice; and they made as much fuss about 
it as though to amuse people was the 
greatest thing in life. He had worked 
for years to give a new faith and a rew 
hope to the world, and he was left neg- 
lected and unnoticed. 

He was not well. Miss Cardrew’s glee- 
ful chatter bored him. When the door 
cloged upon her, he told Priscilla not to 
let that woman come near him again; she 
got on his nerves. 

All day long he fretted Priscilla. She 
could do nothing. He interrupted her 
work every few minutes. The errands he 
made for her were endless. She toiled up 
and down the long flights of stairs all the 
morning; but nothing she brought was 
what he wanted. Priscilla’s face grew 
more weary with every journey, but she 
did not complain. She did her duty to 
Dunstane, though the zest had gone out 
of her work for him. The bitterness she 
cherished against him reacted upon all 
that she did. She had so wanted a little 
baby, and when the miracle had happened, 
and another had been sent to take Dollie’s 
place, Dunstane had refused to consent to 
her happiness. She forgot that Mrs. 
Markham had taken back her gift; the 
bitterness was all for Dunstane, and she 
could not forgive him. 

The result of all this was an open es- 
trangement between the two. Priscilla’s 
fretting had worn away Dunstane’s cheer- 
fulness. He was sometimes brutal in his 
frank disregard of her. This morning he 
was in a notably ungracious mood. Ger- 
trude’s bright face at the door, announcing 
that she had been engaged for that night, 
made him sulk, 

The girl ran away to practise, and they 
heard her for hours after. Her song was 
Kingsley’s *‘Oh, that we two were May- 
ing,” and the familiar air racked Dun- 
stane’s nerves. The song set Priscilla’s 
heart on a mad gallop to be out in the 
sunshine of the May morning; out of the 
Buildings echoing with children’s cries, 
and women’s strained voices, and the 
struggle of life; out of the terrible city 
whose pitilessness was slowly killing her; 
out from the sight of Dunstane’s re- 
proachful face, and the sound of Dun- 
stane’s peevishness; out from the three 
rooms that had ceased to be home, and 
were only the prison ia which she walked 
the treadmill of life, out into sun and 
air! Oh, to be on the moors again, with 
the spicy breath of pine and heather about 
her, and the glad freedom of cloud and 
bird promising liberty! Oh, for the spring 
of moss and turf under her weary feet, 
and the sight of the delicate green of spray 
and bud! Oh, for girlhood again, and 
freedom, and the merry heart that had 
gone all the way! And, oh, for life that 
had never known failure and pain and 
death! 

*O God! give me back my past!” she 
sobbed. 

There was no sound of any that an- 
swered, only the voice from upstairs, and 
the words of the song weighting the air 
like a heavy perfume: 

“Oh, tiat we two were Maying 

Down the stream of the soft spring breeze, 

Like children with young flowers plaving 

in the shade of the whispering trees! 
Oh, that we two sat dreaming 

On the sward of some sheep trimmed down, 
Watching the white mist stealing 

Over river and mead and town!”’ 

Priscilla lifted her head with a sudden 
gasp for air. The grip of the city was 
on her throat; she was being strangled. 
It was this that was killing her; the daily 
struggle against a power absolute in its 
inevitableness; the awful potency of the 
massed misery of London. 

‘Oh, that we two were Maying! 
Watching the white mists stealing.” 

It was so long since she had seen any- 
thing but brick and pavement and fog! 
Even the sun fell half heartedly, grudg- 
ingly on the London streets. She had 
not seen field or sky since Dollie was 
buried. She had seen the sky then. It 
had smiled an echo of that ‘‘Grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the Love of God.” 
But since that day her feet had wandered 
into dark places. 

By-and by Malden came in, quiet and 
casual, as he had been lately. Priscilla 


| grew chilly; her heart, flying to him, had 


fallen stunned against his glassy reserve. 
His words looked kindly enough from 
behind the screen. He had three stalls 
for the concert. Miss Cardrew was going 
with him, and he hoped, he thought, Mrs. 
Momerie ought to see Miss Tennant make 
her bow to success. 

Priscilla’s face was miserable. She 
lifted dull eyes, in which, deep down, a 
little spark had been kindled. A thin 
color came and went on her cheeks. Mal- 





den was leaving town next day. It would 
be pleasant to go to the concert with him. 

‘Could you spare me to-night for an 
hour or two, Dunstane?’ Her voice was 
steady, but the color was like a pulse in 
her cheek. Duanstane looked up irritably. 

‘*] wonder you can think of it, Priscilla. 
Can’t you see for yourself? But it is 
nothing to you; you would leave me to 
die, just as you left the chiid.”’ 

‘*Brute!’? Malden eaid under his breath, 
turning away fiercely. He could not bear 
to see the shadow quenching the light on 
Priscilla’s face. 

‘If you would rather not be alone, 
Dunstane, Mrs. Gibson is at home; I 
Would ask her to sit with you.” 

‘*Mrs. Gibson—faugh! ‘The room reeks 
of onions for a week after she has been in 
it. Besides, my brain is splitting. Imag- 
ine her hand! But go! It doesn’t matter.” 

Priscilla went to his side. and laid her 
fingers on his forehead. 

‘*You should have told me before, dear. 
I would have massaged it for you.” 

He flung her hand away, and her wrist 
struck against the sharp knob of the sofa. 
There was a cry, silenced immediately. 
She covered the wrist with her other 
hand, but not before Malden had seen the 
blood starting. 

His face was as white as hers. Mutter- 
ing that she must let him know what she 
decided, he went out of the room. If he 
had waited an instant longer, he must 
have thrashed Dunstane then and there. 

‘The brute! the cowardly brute!” 

He walked up and down his studio, mad 
with rage and pain and love. 

Miss Cardrew and Gertrude had set out 
together early. The others were to follow. 
Priscilla knocked at the door where Mal- 
den was waiting, a reserved person, com- 
monplace in evening dress. It was d fii- 
cult to believe that he had ever worn 
shabby velveteen, and ramped like a lion 
in a cage. 

A glance at Priscilla showed she was 
not going. She wore the dress of the 
work a day world. Her face more tired, 
more wretched than he had ever seen it. 
He drew a chair forward, and begged her 
to sit down. But she would not keep him; 
he ought to be starting. 

“IT am not going without you, Mrs. 
Momerie.” 

Her eves travelled round the studio. It 
was all dismantled, ready for its deser- 
tion. The furniture was under sheets. 
Even the angels carrying lilies were 
draped. Malden was going to Normandy 
for a month’s sketching. He would have 
started that night but for the concert. 
Priscilla remembered that she would not 
see him for a menth, and she sat down 
wearily, with her listless hands on her 
lap. 

Suddenly Malden stooped and lifted the 
wounded wrist, and looked at the cut 
Dunstane hrd made. He saw more than 
the scar. He saw the thin wrist, the 
fleshless arm. The battle he had been 
fighting all day was over. He was beaten. 
He kissed the purple mark. 

Priscilla gave a little cry, and snatched 
her hand away, looking at him with 
frightened eyes. She could not escape 
his eyes. 

‘“*T have been quiet too long?” he said, 
passionately. ‘1 am going to speak now. 
No, you must hear me this time. Do you 
know what you are going to do, Priscilla, 
Priscilla?’ 

The name on his lips rippled like a 
singing brook. Her heart flew to the 
love in his eyes. She gave a long sigh, 
and the repression and pain fell away 
from her face like a mask. There was a 
hint of youth in her flush. He took her 
hand again and bent over her. 

‘ You are going to let me take you away 
out of this prison. We shall begin life 
again, boy and girl together, under blue 
skies.” 

The room reeled as she heard him. 

“Oh, that we two were Maying, 
Oh, that we two were Maying!”’ 

‘*T can’t go away and leave you to be 
murdered,” he wenton, furiously. ‘‘Isn’t 
it enough that you should sacrifice health 
and happiness to him? You shall not 
give your life, too. [ want my love. I 
would never have spoken if [ had thought 
that he loved you; but he hasn’t even 
manhood enough for that. And you— 
you don’t love him; you never loved him.”’ 

‘*He is my husband. [I can’t listen. I 
can’t. Oh, let me go!” 

‘Oh, that we two were Maying!”’ 


“You must listen.”” He stood before 
her, preventing her rising. ‘‘What does 
he give you for all you have given him? 
You have sacrificed eyerything—your 
best years, your talents, yourself. You, 
who might have written ‘The Book of the 
Great City!’ You waste your days on 
pot-boilers, that life may be easy for a 
selfish brute. What have you had in 
return? Cruelty, ingratitude, wounds 
that cut deeper than this.” 

“Ah, don’t!” 

‘*But [I must! I have loved you too 
long to stand dumb and see youdie. A 
woman like you, chained to a living 
corpse !”’ 

“Whom God hath joined”—Priscilla 








gasped throygh her white lips. She had 
no strength to wrestle with this master- 
ful love. 

“God joined?” He laughed. ‘Nay, it 
was the devil’s joining, tying your beau- 
tiful years to Momerie’s lying humbug.” 

Malden took quick strides about the 
room. He was scarcely conscious of 
what he was saying. All these months 
of pity and devotion had been cutting 
deep channels in his nature, of which he 
had known nothing. He would have 
laughed at any one who had told him 
that a man of his temperameit wu'd fall 
in love with a married wonan, and go so 
far as to tell her he loved her. His love 
for Priscilla, hs had told himself, was a 
thing apart from passion. It wa3 austere 
and unselfish, a gentle current that knew 
nothing of the sweep of ocean tides, or 
the swelling of mountain torrents. He 
had loved her with a pity that was all 
pain and hopeless longing. There had 
been no thought of reward or return in 
his love; he had respected her too much 
for that. And now the stream had forced 
its banks, carrying away with it self 
restraint, prudence, everything. It was 
a muddy flood of turbulent passion, on 
which fl>ated fragments of pity—drifting 
planks that had made love’s shrine. He 
looked at the thin white hands in which 
she had hidden her thin white fac>, and 
he justified himself for the thing that a 
saner mood would condemn. The anger 
in his voice fell to pleading. 

‘Priscilla, you have never been loved 
yet. Let me teach you to be happy. Let 
me give you what you have lost.” 

She looked up then, and her eyes read 
his face with the wistful questioning of 
a little child. He had assailed her weak 
est moment, when th tense chords were 
strained to the uttermost. All day she 
had been dragging at the chain which 
bound her to her life with Dunstane. It 
was so hopeless, so cramped, so pitiful; 
and the life beyond the city’s misery 
promised sunshine, and freedom, and the 
pagan blesseduess her heart craved. To 
feel her youth once more, the tumult of 
life in her veins; that would be worth 
anything. And Malden stood there, offer- 
ing to give her what she had lost. 

“*[ have lost my youth,” sh2 sobbed. 

Malden’s eyes flished; he drew himself 
up, and the strength of his frame was as 
the strength of ten. 

“*f can give you that, in three months.” 

‘*My beauty!” 

**You are the most beautiful woman in 
the world,” he laughed, triumphantly. 

Her eyes read him still, seeing the light 
on his fa:2, the tenderness around his 
mouth, his strong manhood. And her 
heart cried out for the joy of life, 

“Oh, that we two were Maying! 
Oh, that we two—”’ 

A memory of the morning sheok her. The 
flerce longing Gertrude’s song had) roused 
wrestled again with duty and right. The 
angels that had walked with her veiled 
their faces, and turned away from that 
unequal combat in which flesh and devil 
were arrayed against one frail woman 
heart. 

‘tT have lost my 
moaned. 

‘*You have given me mine.” 

**My ambition—”’ 

‘You shall write your ‘Book of the 
Great City’ with me.” 

‘**T have lost my little baby,” she sobbed. 

‘*Priscilla!”’ 

She started up and stood before him 
with panting breast, life in her figure. 
Her eyes saw a new heaven and a new 
earth ; but the look on her face kept pas 
sion at bay. 

“I can give you all,” he said, hoarsely, 
‘the years you have wasted.” 

She put out her hand; the light died in 
her eyes. ‘*Ah, no, no!” shecried. ‘You 
can’t give me that. The years that the 
locusts have eaten—you can’t give them 
back.” 

He took her hands in his; the strong 
palms around her fluttering fingers quieted 
her heart, too. 

‘Trust me, Priscilla. Love can work 
miracles. We two together—” 


“Oh, that we two were Maying! 
Oh, that we two were Maying!’’ 


ideals?” Priscilla 


The music was round her again, crashing 
through the room, whirling her round in 
its maze, dulling the pain of those years 
that the locusts had eaten. Her hands 
were in his. Why should she deny the 
love for which her heart craved? Why 
should she go back to Dunstane’s cheer. 
less optimism ? 

‘Tell me this,” she cried, almost 
fiercely. ‘‘Are you one of those men 
who, so long as they have plenty to eat 
and drink, and an easy life, are perfectly 
content?” 

‘I don’t think so,” he said, slowly, 
startled by her manner. 

‘*And would you think society and the 
world could not be improved, so long as 
you had your own way in life!” 

‘Good gracious, no!’’ 

‘‘And would you be willing to give up 
everything, your manhood even, and pre- 
tend—pretend and deceive yourself into 
thinking you were ill, when all the time— 





all the time—you were only selfish—and a 
coward?” 

He stared at her. 
stand her agitation. 

*“{ would rather have health in rags, 
than a weak body and all the riches of 
the world.” 

‘*‘And you would never talk about any- 
thing—your work, your painting—till 
you had done it?” 

“I fancy that is not one of my weak- 
nesses,”’ he laughed. 

She looked searchingly into his face, 
and he bore her look without flinching. 
His eyes smiled with a boyish shyness. 

‘Are you satisfied?’ he asked, softly. 
‘*Will you come?” 

She gave a long sigh and drew her 
hands away. “I must think. Give mea 
few days.” 

“I will give you two hours. A train 
leaves Waterloo at 10.15 for the boat at 
Southampton. Youwillcome? You will 
let me teach you to love me?” 

She lifted her weary eyes to his. ‘‘Dun- 
stane said he would do that; and he 
couldn’t.”’ 

‘‘Dunstane was never a man!” 
lips curled. 

“And I think—I think—I am not a 
woman. Nothing moves me; nothing 
touches me; only Dollie. And if I gave 
up my life here—for ashes?” 

She was like a child appealing to an 
clder. The trustfulness in her eyes hurt 
the man.” 

‘*Priscilla,” he said, gravely, “if you 
loved me—”’ 

‘IT don’t love you,’ she answered, 
quickly. ‘*My heart is quite cold. But 
I have always trusted you. And my life 
isso hard! It can’t be right that every- 
thing is over for me. I could be so happy 
—so happy! And you would love me. I 
think you would love me.” 

“I love you!” he interrupted. 

‘*And [ should be in the sun and breathe 
again,” she went on passionately. ‘‘And 
1 should be free! free!” 

‘*Free as air, Prisciila!” 

A sudden fire flamed in her face. 
‘Right is not best!” she cried, her voice 
ringing harshly. ‘And it is never happy. 
[ have done right for these two years. 
Do I look like a happy woman?” 

‘**You are going to be happy now.” 

He made a step forward, but she 
stopped him. ‘No, not yet! Let me go. 
Let me think. 

His arms dropped. ‘Priscilla, I will 
not even touch you. You are free to 
decide now, as you shall be frée after 
you have decided.” His voice trembled, 
and the break in it went to Priscilla’s 
heart. ‘I can’t bear the thought of los- 
ing you now, even for a moment,” he 
cried, passionately. ‘But I can trust 
you. You will meet me at Waterloo at 
ten o’clock. You will follow your heart, 
Priscilla?” 

She did not answer, going silently from 
the studio. Malden stood where she had 
left him, eyes flashing, pulses beating, 
heart galloping. He looked round him 
triumphantly. 

The angels carrying lilies were veiled. 

(To be continued.) 


He could not under- 


His 


JUSTICE TO MOTHERS, 








Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Will not some kind reader of the JoUR- 
NAL suggest to ambitious writers of the 
hour some other subject than the duties 
of motherhood? Really, the situation is 
becoming wearisome. Within one week 
I have read six comparatively long news- 
paper and magazine articles by unmar- 
ried literary aspirants who counsel women 
not to develop their individuality, but 
content themselves in ministering to hus- 
bands and children. One good sister, 
who has gained note (if not notoriety) by 
the extent and rapidity of her travels, is 
especially anxious lest mothers may train 









Sarsaparilla is carefully 
prepared by experienced 
pharmacists from Sarsa- 
parilla, Dandelion, Man- 
drake, Dock, Pipsissewa, 
Juniper Berries, and other well known 


vegetable remedies. The Combination, Pro- 
portion and Process are Peculiar to Ilood’s 
Sarsaparilla, giving it strength and curative 

power Peculiar to Itself, not pos- 


sessed by other remedies. Hood’s 


arsaparilla 


Cures Scrofula, Solt Rheum, Sores, Boils, 
Pimples and all other affections caused by 
impure blood; Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Indigestion, Debility, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Kidney and Liver Com- 
plaints. It is Not What 
we Say, but what Hood's 
Sarsaparilla Does, that 
tells the story — Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


URES 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25¢. 
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their own powers at the expense of the 
comfort and convenience of their families. 
To a hard-working materfamilias this 
pretty chatter is very pointless. Indeed, 
it is more absurd than anything else that 
has been inflicted upon the reading public 
recently,unless one may except the society 
notes that appeared in a Cincinnati paper 
a short time ago. It was stated therein 
that cigarette smoking, as introduced into 
this country by Lady Randolph Charchill, 
has become immensely popular among 
the ladies of the ‘best circles” of New 
York City. After the names of the most 
prominent smokers and the number of 
cigarettes consumed per diem had been 
given the reader was assured that these 
‘queens of the social realm’ are delight- 
fully feminine, since all have remon- 
strated against woman suffrage. 

True womanly character seems to have 
been reduced to two prime essentials: 
remonstrance against suffrage and the 
lavishment of bumptious advice upon 
mothers, and, be it observed, those who 
possess the latter are not usually lacking 
in the former. 

Now, those of us who are to the best 
of our ability looking after the interests 
of our own husbands and children, in- 
dulge a very natural desire to be accredited 
with « modest measure of both conscien- 
tiousness and common sense. Is it any 
wonder, then, that many of us wish the 
dear literary anti-woman bachelor and 
spinster would take an allopathic dose 
of the self-eftacement they advocate so 
ardently for others, and just let us alone? 

FRANCES GIBSON RICHARD. 

Lebanon, Ohio. 
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A 8TEP FORWARD. 


Mrs. F. M. Scranton writes from Korea 
in the Heathen Woman's Friend for Sep: 
tember of a step recently taken by the 
Government toward the recognition of 
women. She says: 

They gave a banquet and garden party 
at the old palace, to which all foreigners 
as well as many Koreans of rank were 
invited. The affair was in honor of the 
universal recognition of the ‘‘Independ- 
ence of Korea.” We all thought it a 
great success. A few Koreans made a 
decided break in the customs of the coun- 
try. In the morning my son received a 
note from one of the cabinet ministers 
asking us to come to his house and ac. 
company his family to the palace in the 
afternoon. We were somewhat surprised 
to learn that his timid little wife, whom we 
have well known for a long time, was to 
venture out on such an occasion. Of 
course we gladly complied with his re- 
quest. While at the banquet Mr. Soh 
made a still bolder move. At an opportune 
time he called up the prime minister, the 
minister of foreign affairs, the former 
minister to the United States and several 
others, and introduced his wife to them. 
After the first three introductions he 
turned to me, and said, ‘*This is the first 
time I ever introduced my wife.’”’ The 
little woman carried herself through the 
ceremony with all the dignity of a ‘‘so- 
ciety lady.” I was proud of her as, I am 
sure, was her husband. 

The wives of three or four other officials 
of lower rank were also present at the 
banquet, but they did not receive the 
grand attention which was bestowed upon 
our Mrs. Soh. Perhaps this may seem an 
insignificant affair to you, but to us who 
are here and who know about the secluded 
and narrow lives of the Korean women, it 
seems a most important and significant 
event. 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Should my lady or her children be indis- 
posed at any time, through the occurrence 
of those innumerable ailments incidental 
to child life or the feminine constitution, 
and applications of heat be prescribed, no 
longer need recourse be had to the old 
fashioned earthen bottle of water, or the 
more modern rubber bottle, both alike 
equally unsatisfactory in their use and 
liable to do more harm than good; neither 
are the hot flannels applied and changed 
every few minutes with their liability of 
the patient taking a chill while the fre- 
quent change is being being made. 

These methods are now being superseded 
by a very flexible silk wrap that can be 
applied to any part of the body affected, 
to the limbs, the head or face, and heated 
almost instantly by a current of elec- 
tricity passing through every part of the 
wrap, which is quickly heated to any 
temperature desired, and steadily main- 
tained at that point. If poultices are pre- 
scribed, then the wrap can be laid over 
the poultice, which will thereby be main- 
tained at an equable temperature for an 
indefinite length of time. If an applica- 
tion of hot water is imperative, an electri- 
cally heated water bottie is now available 
for all such cases. 

How often have invalids and others been 
deterred from indulging in the luxury of 
a Turkish bath through fear of catching 
cold after it! Now all this is changed, 
and such a bath can be taken in one’s own 
room by means of a swansdown comforter 
sufficiently large to envelope the entire 
body, and which can be heated so 
promptly and equably as to set up perspi- 
ration in a few minutes after the current 
is turned on, and maintained for any 
length of time, the body being wrapped in 
a linen sheet first to absorb the perspira- 





tion as it exudes from the pores of the | The introduction of these electrically os the avare ballete; (4) To collect in- 
| heated articles marks a new epoch in the | formation and suggestions as to the 


skin. 

Nor has woman’s most beautiful adorn- 
ment, her hair, been neglected in this de- 
velopment of electrical art and science. 
How often does the family physician warn 
his patients or the careful mother warn 
her daughter to make sure that the long 
tresses are thoroughly dried after a bath, 
lest an influenza cold or an attack of neu- 
ralgia should supervene. And how tedi- 
ous is the process of towelling or sitting 
near the stove to dry out the moisture 
with its attendant dangers. A Turkish 


bath towel that can instantly be heated | 


wherewith to dry the hair, is now un fait 
accompli, and can be used for rubbing the 
body as well. 

But supposing a lady is suffering from 


cold feet, whether through sickness or a | 


cvol room, even this discomfort can be 
quickly and permanently remedied by 
using a soft, cushion-like foot-warmer, 
equally well adapted for use in the 


boudoir, the sick room, or in the carriage | 


ad sleigh. 
Having read all about them as described 


above, our readers will naturally ask, how | 


is it done? How is the electric current 
furnished, and what is the liability to 
accident or danger of any kind in using 
any of these devices? 

In answer to these queries it may be 
stated that in any house where electric 
lights are used, one and all of these ap- 
pliances can be made available. In the 
interior of each is an arrangement of wires 
so flexible that they readily conform to | 
any creasing, folding, doubling or crumb- 
ling of the fabric of the towel, the down 
comforter, etc. They are connected by 
a flexible silk-covered wire at the end of 
which is a metallic plug with which to 
make electrical contact at an electrolier or 
wall bracket, by simply removing a lamp. 
Everything has been so carefully worked 
out that almost any degree of temperature 
can be secured and maintained as desired 
without the remotest possibilities of re- 
ceiving an electric shock or setting any- 
thing on fire. 

In the event of those desiring to 
possess themselves of and use any of 
these new applications of electricity, who 
are not within reach of an electric light 
circuit, they can purchase them with a 
primary battery of three small cells at- 
tached, and generate current for them- 
selves. For heating the foot-warmers for 


carriages or sleighs, the use of a battery | 


becomes imperative. The battery occu- 
pies so limited a space that it can be 
placed under the seat in a carriage or 
sleigh, or placed on a shelf in any small 
cupboard in a house. 


electric art. Nothing of the kind has been | 
attempted heretofore, and ladies who 
have seen, examined and used them de- 
clare they are “too lovely for anything,” 
hence the popular favor they are attaining 
and the indications which warrant the 
belief that ere long they will be found 
absolutely indispensable in every lady’s 
boudoir, and among the essential things 
every wife and mother ought to possess 
and use.—W. S. Key, in Household Eco- 


nomics. 
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A CAMPAIGN BY WOMEN, 


Under the above heading the New York 
Times says: 


Questions as to what women, may, can, 


wiil or should do in politics are interest- 
ing but vague. Oue explicit example of 
what women have done, for what pur- 
poses, and by what methods is worth 
any amount of discussion. Such an ex- 
ample is described, clearly and in detail, 
in a pamphlet published by the American 
Academy of Political Science of Philadel- 
phia. Its title is ‘‘The Story of a Wo- 
man’s Municipal Campaign,” edited by 
| Mrs. Talcott Williams. Itis a report sub- 
| mitted to the academy by ‘‘the Civic 
Club” of Philadelphia, an organization of 
women. 

The object of the campaign was to se- 
cure the election of women to the schoo! 
board of the Seventh Ward of the city in 
February. The ward is Republican. 

The women were nominated by the 
| Municipal League and the Democratic 
| organizations. They were not elected, 
but the campaign changed in round num- 
bers about 1,000 votes in 5,500, or more 
than 20 per cent. 

That is a result of which any organ- 
| ization of male politicians might well be 
proud. Considering the nature of the 
issue, the prejudice, ignorance and indif- 
ference encountered, the complicated 
election laws, the bad character of many 
of the officers of election, and the fact that 
all the active work was done in ten days, 
it wa3 a very remarkable result. 

It is needless to say that the methods 
| were entirely honest. 

They were also intelligent and practi- 
cal and carried out with energy, skill and 
with no waste of time labor or money. 
The general work was in the hands of a 
committee of the Civic Club. 

The ward consists of twenty-six polling 
precincts, or ‘‘divisions.” In each division 
| three members or the Civic Ciub were 
appointed a committee, and others were 
|added. Lists of voters were obtained 
| from the proper offisers, and each com- 
| mittee member had a list for her division. 

The chief labor was that of a house-to- 

house canvass, of which the objects were: 
| (1) To verify the list and detect erroneous 
or fraudulent entries on the register; (2) 
To persuade the women cf the house to 
ir fluence the men to vote for the women 
candidates; (3) to distribute and explain 
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| schoo!s from the parents of the children. 
How thoroughly this was done is generally 
indicated by the fact that in the ten davs 
allowed 13,000 visits were made and 146 
women were engaged in the work. There 
were, besides, public meetings, parlor 
meetings, and « careful tour of inspection 
on election day. 
oe 
“Well,” said Mrs. Bruggins, after a . 
by a fashionable church choir tenor, ‘ 
that aint the rudest thing I ever saw!” | 
| What?” inquired her niece. ‘*Why, didn’t 
you notice it? Just as soon as that young 
man began to sing, every other member 
of the choir stopped ; but he went right | 
| through with it, and i must say I admire | 
| his spunk.” — Washington Star. 
| 
| 
' 











IN your blocd is the cause of that tired, 
languid feeling. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
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MEDIOAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS, 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKR, A. M., M. D., Dean 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cataiogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





| Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D.,Seo’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE NX. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Beassion opened Gateper lat; = M 
Four years’ arated eur Lecture : er . 
ratory Work, and full ‘Clinteal inemredtion. Bat reestnae 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hosp 
and Dispensaries of e, York. 
and information 
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| lof the labels and wrappers on our 
ease, consumers should make sure 
at our_place of manufacture, 


namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO, LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equa! Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price ot Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leafiets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address ONLY Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 
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SINGLE LEAPLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
Legislative Advice. 
sage of Laws. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
gon. 
| The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W 
Bashford. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
| Cheney. 
cumatpel Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nab D. Cheney. 
»... »man’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
ake. 
| Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
Value of the’Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 
DOUBLE LEAPLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 
How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson. 
Freedom t»r Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 
The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 
~ Military Argument, by Alice Stone Black- 
well. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also forsale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book , 50 cents. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street, Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialtv: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


46th Annual Session opens Sept. 25, 95. A four 
gredeé course of Lectures, Qui — eg wy a | and 
inical work be a superior ad ‘antages sadente 
.tnitced to tne clini or the pale 
. peas L ’ le 
Deak, 1712 Locust St., Phila. F 
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> Knit | Ifso,ask your dealer forthe 
23 9 | Gicszo Twilled Lace Thread 
ao 4 }orsend ten centsin stamps 
sa or GO jaud receive a a 
53 }spool, 500 yards, by mail. 
53 other | You will pronounce it as 
s3 | thousands of other ladies 
3 Fancy | have, the best you have 
2 ever used. Try it. 
Work: ? Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 
Glasgo, Conn. 
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Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illnstrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Grorce A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper. 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park S8t., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 


A Military Genius, 
ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND, 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 
Price, 50cents. Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New Yor? 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, co — by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, Atice STonz LAOKWBLL, and Lvoy 
E. ANTHONY. For sale at WomAn’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post 
vaid. 50 cents 
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EQUAL RIGHTS 1N THE W. BR. C. 


The largest reunion ever held since the 
ormation of the Western Iowa Veteran 
Association was that at Missouri Valley 
on Aug. 27 and 28 

Fully three thousand people were on 
the grounds when the speaking began on 
the afternoon of the first day. A number 
of distinguished speakers were on the 
platform, and among them Aunt Becky 
Young, the famous army nurse whom 
the soldiers delight to honor, and Rachel 
L. Child, secretary of the Iowa Woman’s 
Monument Association. Mrs. Child spoke 
on “The Results of the War,” and her 
remarks were greeted with enthusiastic 
applause. She said in part: 


Indeed, it is but just to give to women 
the credit of what they did in that mo- 
mentous conflict. At the first call for 
troops, the patriotism of the womer 
flamed as brightly as did that of the men. 

Loving peace as all women do, America’s 
daughters recognized the necessity which 
called America’s sons to the front. Like 
the true heroine that she is, the American 
woman in that trying ordes! wasted none 
of her energy in vain remonstrance. 
While her heart was breaking, she said: 
“Go, your duty calls.” ‘hough not in 
words, yet in act, she repeatea what was 
said by that noble French woman whose 
husband was called to appear for coun- 
sel before the King. ‘'Forget that you 
have a wife and children to care for, re- 
member only that you have a country to 
save.” 

This courageous conduct on their part 
resulted as right conduct always does— 
it redounded to their own advantage, 
bringing out latent powers for business, 
which women were never before supposed 
to possess ; and the advancement of women 
oe that period has been truly wonder- 
ful. 

The great rush of young and able-bodied 
men to the war so depleted the ranks of 
jJaborers and bread winners, that it be- 
came & necessity for women to take up 
the deserted lines of work, in order to 
provide for dependent age and helpless in- 
fancy ; and their success in every branch 
of industry which they undertook was so 
complete, that it bas never since been pos- 
sible to crush them back into the narrow 
sphere they occupied before the war; and 
su, among the results of the war, we may 
fairly count ‘tthe New Woman” of whom 
we hear so much in these modern times. 
indeed, comrades, although you did vot, 
perhaps, intend it, yet, while fighting the 
battles for the emancipation of the biacks, 
you were also doing good service for the 
emancipation of woman; and as the fif- 
teenth amendment was the logical se- 
quence of the emancipation of the negro, 
sv must enfranchisement be the logical 
result of what has already been done for 
woman. 

Not only did the women cheerfully 
assume the burden of seif-support when 
their, so-called, natural providers had 
gone to the war, but as soon as the expos- 
ures of camp life and the ravages of 
battle had begun to show their wretched 
results, in the shattered limbs and fevered 
bodies of the precious boys who had 
gone out from the shelter of their homes, 
the loving hearts of these already over- 
worked women yearned to do something 
to alleviate the wretchedness they could 
not prevent. 

For this purpose they banded together 
in every village, forming societies for the 
soldiers’ aid, and these societies through 
the agency of the Sanitary and Christian 
Commissions furnished millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of supplies for camp and 
hospital use. 

How the women and girls did work! 
They tore up old sheets for bandages, 
they converted their old table-cloths into 
lint, they picked their geese and made 
little pillows, they knit socks, they made 
comfortables aid blankets and night- 
shirts and slippers, and, indeed, every 
conceivable articie which could be of use 
in a bospital. They gave concerts and 
minstrel shows, and entertainments of 
every description, in order to raise funds 
for the relief of soldiers. There is no 
doubt that thousands of lives were saved 
by the work of these loyal women at 
home, and of those other loyal ones, like 
dear Aunt Becky Young, who went to 
the front as nurses during those four 
memorable years. 

When peace was declared, and the 
“boys came home’—what were left of 
them—these active sccieties disbanded, in 
the fuli belief that their special and 
organized service would never more be 
needed in behaif of those who had gone 
in the strength of their manhood to 
throw themselves into the breach made 
by the war, and thus to preserve our gov- 
ernment, one and undivided. 

A grateful country, relieved of the 
expense of war, would surely meke its 
brave deferders its first and latest care. 
That was the popuisr talk when men | 
were wanted for enlistment; but after | 
the war was over popular opinion tock on 
@ new color, and the soldier who had | 
fought ibe battles for his country, and | 
corquered ap honorable peace, rec: iving 
his pay in depreciated paper dollars, 
might now go home ard bear his full 
share cf the burden of paying in bard coin 
theimmense debt caused by the war... . 

Although at first the avenues of practi- 
cable empicyment seemed closed io the 


returned suiaitr, yet youheard no whining 
from him. He was too much of 4 hero 
for that. Happy in the resumption of 


old ties of love, there was no piace in his 
heart for complaint. Bravely he cast about 
for a footh  ld—the means whereby to 
earn his bread. Instead of becoming a 
menace to scciety, as many predicted 
these discharged suldiers would do, they 
sought only to take up the vroken | 
threads cf life where they had Jaid them 
down at the be ginning of the war, and to 
resume the avocations of peace. | 
But from the first it became apparent | 
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that it was only by standing together that | willingness to do justice to women, as 
the ex-soldiers could hope to obtain pres | 


tige in a country v hose best positions had 
been monop*lized while they were fizht- 
ing its battles at the front, and s» they 
early formed themselves into the organi 
zation known as the G. A. R , based upon 
the principles of Charity, Fraternity and 
Loyalty. 

The tardy justice of the Government to- 
ward its defenders makes it often necessary 
for this loyal band to extend fraternal 
charity to its unfortunate members. 

When the financial crisis came in 1873, 


among the 500,000 men who were thrown | 


out of emplcyment a large proportion 
were ex-soldiers; and in the face of the 
unprecedented distress the resources of 
the Grand Army were inadequate to the 
demand, ‘They struggled nobly with the 
problem of relief for needy comrades, but 
as year followed year, and conditions did 
not improve, the once rosy hopes of many 
a poor soldier were crushed in despair. 

it was then that the Grand Army re- 
membered the work of the loyal women 
during the war, and they appealed to the 
women to again take up the work of re- 
lief. 

The response was characteristic of the 
promptness and energy of women. A 
generous beginning was made simultane- 
ously in Ohio and Massachusetts; other 
States followed with societies for relief, 
and these finally united in 1883 in one 
great national organization—the W. R.C., 
auxiliary to the G. A. R. 

The growth of the W. R. C. has been 
phenomenal. Beginning with a member- 
ship of fifty-six, it has now more than 
100000 members, representing every 
otate aud territory except Alaska, and it 
has already expended more than a million 
dollars in charity. 

Although primarily organized for relief, 
yet the Woman’s Relief Corps stands upon 
a far broader basis than that of relieving 
the wants of needy veterans and their 
families. In the course of nature, these 
must soon become things of the past. 
The veteran will be a memory, and his 
family will be*beyond education, but the 
Woman’s Relief Corps has laid down for 
itself some great principles to be advo- 


cated, some grand reforms to be accom- | 


plished, some everlasting truths to be up- 
held. ‘These, in the main, are identical 
with the purposes and aims of the Grand 
Army, but they reach farther. ‘he Grand 
Army purpores to recognize fraternal 
relations among comrad¢s, and to relieve 
the wants of the widows and orphans of 
those who have fallen; the Wouian’s Re- 
lief Corps acknowledges the claims of 
these, but adds to the list, the army 
nurses and all loyal women who rendered 
loving service to our country in her hour 
of peril. 

Both organizitions promise alike to 
render true allegiance to the United States, 
but the Woman’s Relief Corps promises 
also to inculcate lessons of patriotism 
among the children, and in the communi- 
ties in which they live. 

The Grand Army purposes to encourage 
the spread of universal liberty, equal 
rights and justice to all men, while the 
Woman’s Relief Corps drops that word 
men, rightly assuming that all women as 
well as all men are entitled to justice and 
equal rights. 

We are commanded in the good book to 
love our neighbor as ourself—not better— 
and so we conclude that, while we are 
striving to obtain «qual rights and justice 
for our neighbor, the soldier, it is but 
fair to demand the same for ourselves. 

Thus we see that, while similar, the 
Woman’s Relief Corps is deeper and 
broader than its antecedent. At the same 
time it is so practical, that it recognizes 


the swift approach of cowplete citizenship | 
fur women, and it is endeavoring by the | 


study of parliamentary law, and by the 
multiplication of committees and conven- 
tions, to familiarize its members with 
their coming responsibilites, as full citi- 
zens of this great republic. In this way 
it is designea to make sure that among 
the women foremost in intelligence when 
our time shall come, there shal! surely be 
women whose loyalty is tried and true. 
Comrades of the Grand Army, one of the 
results of the war in which you won im- 
mortal glory is the new woman, the edu- 
cated woman with the ballot in her hand. 


| ‘There she has waited in lowa more than 


thirty years for that which was conferred 
on the negro within three years after the 
war, that which Wyoming granted tv her 
women in 1869 and Colorado in 1893 Shail 


it be said that lowa’s soldiers faiied to 
recognize the werth of lowa’s loyal 
women except by pretty compliments and 
soft speeches? Shall you leive it for 
others lo co tardy justice to your trues 
friends, after those friends shall hxve 
scattered fl»wers on your graves! Will 
you pot rainer, by word and act, by peti 
tion and ballot, rourd out a life consecre- 
cated to loyalty, by demanding of lowa’s 


vext Legislature the enfranchistement of 
its loyal womeu? 

Mrs. Child spoke for nearly an hour, 
going over the political history of our 
country since the war. At the close of 
her remarks large numbers of men and 
women sought the platform, and ex- 


| pressed their approval, especially of her 


position on the suffrage question. The 
veterans are almost unanimous in their 


are all men who are true lovers of their 
| evuntry. 
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PRESS POINTS. 


The woman who is earning $1,200 a 
year or upwards, isn’t worrying very 
much whether people speak of her as an 
old maid or as a girl bachelor, or even 
spinster.—Brooklyn (N. Y.) Zagle. 

There is something wrong with a man’s 
religion if his wife has to hear him talk 
in church to find out that he has taken a 
stand for Christ.— Ram's Horn. 

We are glad to see that the new British 
Government will be asked to reconsider 
the sentence of imprisonment for life 
imposed on Mrs. Maybrick. It is a case 
which it appears ought to be reconsid- 
ered.—N. Y. Jadependent 

One result of the Tory victory in the 
British elections is the loss of strength in 
the Commons by the advocates of woman 
suffrage. The total number of members 
now favorable to women voting is set 
down at 222 out of a membership of 670, 
which is a loss of 74 from the last Parlia- 
ment. In the Jast Commons the woman 
suffragists lacked only 30 of a majority, a 
| deticit which might have been made up 
| by the change of only 15 votes. There 
| was talk of giving property - holding 

women Parliamentary suffrage, as they 
| already have municipal suffrage, but it 
| would have been of little use for the 
| Commons to have passed such a measure. 

The Lords would have vetoed it.—Spring- 
| fleld (Mass.) Republican. 
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| SILVER MEDAL CONTEST, 
The Brodhead (Wis.) Equal Rights Club 
| gave a Medal Contest on Saturday evening, 
Aug. 17. There were seven contestants, 
four young ladies and three young men. 
| The subject of the orations were: Past 
| History of Woman; reply to Dr. Dix on 
Education; Woman Suffrage and Prohi- 
| bition; Equal Suffrage; Woman Before 
| the Law; Fair Play, and Hans Hander- 
| Kauf’s Opinion. ‘The speeches were inter- 
| spersed by good music. The hall had 
| been handsomely decorated, by the com- 
| mittee in charge, with golden rod and sun- 
flowers. The suffrage flag, with its two 
stars, was displayed, handsomely draped 
| with yellow ribbon and flowers. 
The contestants each performed their 

| part so well, that the judges found it 
difficult to decide which was really the 
| best, but finally awarded, unanimously, 
| the medal to Fred Rehberg, and Rev. J. Y. 
Montague presented the medal in a brief 
and pleasing address. A large audience 
| was present, and greatly enjoyed the 
occasion. 

| tis the purpose of the Club to givea 
| serles of silver medal contests, and then a 
gold medal one.— The Wisconsin Citizen. 
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MRS. BROOKS, THE ‘ BUTTER ARTIST.” 
Mary T. Gray writes from San Fran- 

cisco, Cal., in the September Art League 

Chronicle of Leavenworth, Kan.: 


Canova is said to have modeled in butter 
when very young, but later discarded it 
for clay. It is superior to clay or wax in 
many ways, being more plastic and more 
easily handled. This fact brought into 
existence the famous ‘‘Dreaming Iolan- 
the” in butter, and made it one of the 
marvels of the Centennial Exhibition in 
1876. Since that time the sculptor, Mrs. 
Caroline 8. Brooks. has spent eight years 
of hard study in Italy, and the result is 
now seen in her studio here. King Rene’s 
beautiful blind daughter sleeps in a sur- 
passingly beautiful aito relievo of Serra- 
vezzZa marble, the translucent gem of 
Carrara. The face of lolanthe is one of 
saintly beauty and incomparable purity, 
of tender lines aud lofty ideals 

Mrs. Brooks’ most elaborate piece of 
work was seen in the Art Gallery of Chi 
cago, at the Columbian Expusition, a 
family group of Commodo.e Vand: rbilt’s 
daughter, Mrs. Alica Vanderbilt Laban. 
his group required three years to model 
and five years for euttirg. At times 
seventeen men were employed upon It in 
different Capacities. One of cur most 





pleasant memories of San Francisco will | 


be our friendship with Mrs. Brooks and 
her beautiful artist daughter. Mrs. Mil 
dred Green. Surrounded, in the crimson- 
draped studio, by the marble dreams of 
Mrs. Brooks, ‘** Godiva’s Departure, ” 
* Godiva Returning,” George Eliot's 
strong tine face, General and Mrs. Grant, 
and portrait busts of many emiuent men. 
Mrs. Brooks’ presence inspires one with 
| love for that beautiful dream world in art, 
where only a chosen few enter. Her fine 


} bust of Lucy Stone was the chief orna- 


ment upon the table of the president at 
' the recent Woman’s Congress, and she is 


now at work upon an admirable alto 
relievo of Susan B, Anthony. We hope 
some of the suffrage clubs will order this 
poses in marble, for it belongs to pos- 
terity. 
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RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 

The R. I W.S. A. annual meeting will 
be held in Providence on Thursday, Oct. 
10 probably in the vestry of the Univer- 
salist Church on Greene St. This will be 
an all day meeting, and also one of special 
interest. Mrs. Chace, the President, will 
have completed her twenty fifth term of 
office, and it is expected that many of her 
old friends and co-workers will be present 
to help signalize the occasion. Those 
who cannot attend are hereby invited to 
send letters to be read at the meeting. 
These letters should be addressed to Mrs. 
E. B. Chace, Valley Falls, R. I. 

Mrs. Chace herself will not be able to be 
present, owing to her age and i: fi mities, 
but her heart will be there and her influ- 
ence will pervade the whole meeting. 

Arrangements are being made for a 
Young People’s Meeting on the evening 
of the 9 h, which it is believed will inter- 
est many of the rising generation and 
awaken them to the necessity of political 
equality for women. 

ELLEN M. BOLLEs, Sec. R. J. W. S. A. 
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TO SOUTH CAROLINA LEGISLATORS, 


The following letter has been sent by 
Miss Helen Morris Lewis, a native of 
South Carolina, to every member of the 
Constitutional Convention now in session 
inthat State: 


The gravity of a pending change in the 
constitution of South Carolina forces 
itself upon every intejligent woman in 
our State. What concerns the welfare of 
cur men, is equally important to the wel- 
fare of our women. A large percentage 
of property throughout South Carolina is 
owned by women, many of them widows 
and orphans who are denied representa- 
tion, and have no male relative to repre- 
sent them at the ballot-box; their posses- 
sions are at the mercy of men in whose 
elections they are permitted no voice. 
Our women deplore the divisions that 
rend our State; they wish to have adopted 
laws that may produce unity and conse- 
quently a better government. Women 
can supply the subtle, intuitive percep- 
tions lacking in men; women possess 
moral courage and principle, that would 
make them invaluable adjuncts in the 
mechanism of good government. 

It has been asserted that women would 
not vote if the ballot was given them, 
yet no one refutes the fact that the wom- 
en of Wyoming and Colorado avail them- 
selves of their privilege. Would our 
women of South Carolina be less heroic 
and public spirited than these women of 
the West? 

In behalf of my sisters throughout 
South Carolina, and especially those of 
Charleston County, I say, let the men give 
us the franchise, and then only will they 
be convinced that the heroic daughters of 
the Revolution would die rather than 
shirk the duty they owe their God and 


their country. 


HELEN Morris LEwIs. 
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THE DRAMA. 





CASTLE SQUARE.—Flotow’s ‘'Martha” 
is the opera selected for production next 
week by the Castle Square Opera Co., 
with the following cast: Lady Harriet 
Durham, maid of honor to the Queen, 
Miss Clara Lane; Nancy, her waiting 
maid, Miss Kate Davis; Lord Tristam 
Mickleford, Lady Harriet’s cousin, Mr. 
William Woiff; Plunkett, a wealthy young 
farmer, Mr. J. K. Murray; the Sheriff, 
Mr. Arthur Wooley. ‘I'he scene of **Mar- 
tha” is laid at Richmond, in Queen Anne’s 
time. This grand opera will find worthy 
interpretation at the hands of the Castle 
Square singers. The company with its 
recent new-comers, Miss Lane, Miss Davis 
and Mr. Murray, has achieved unparal. 
leled popularity the present week. ‘*Mar- 
tha’’ is a four-act opera. 
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improved in health by using Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla Mrs. C. Dixon, 32 Everett St., 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


WANTED .—A situation as travelling compan. 








dentist or physician. Address K. L., WOMAN’S 


JOURNAL offive, Bo-ton. 


| A RARE OHANCE for a bright woman to 

take charge of a branch office. Business honorable 
| and first class in every respect. 
given and required, Small capital required, which 
will be under your own control. 
Samuel Appleton, 48 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 





| 


as a book-keeper or cashier 
| P., 18 Center St., Roxbury. 





PARTIES VISITING BOSTON can find 
| pleasant accommodations, also information in re- 





| gard to all points of interest, chaperon if desired, at 


| 478 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


|THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE «ss 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terme 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest- 
| Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com. 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street. Boston. 











The Allen Gymnasium. 
‘TURKISH BATHS. 


WATER CURE DEPARTMENT & MASSAGE. 
42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Bi ston. 


Open from 9 A, M. to 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays, 


MARY E. ALLEN. 


BOSTON COUCH BED 


Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 





















HIGHEST 
SCaVAY 














A Most Comfortable Bed. 


PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TEL, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 





‘Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 





HOLLIs STREET —Camille d’Arville left 
Boston in triumpha year ago; she came | 
back with greater triumph, and Hollis | 
Street Theatre is crowded nightly by | 
throngs of fashionable people. Miss | 
d’Arville has proved a greater success | 
than ever before, and. supported by her | 
own opera company, she gives a perform- | 
ance impossible to surpass. ‘*Madeline” | 
is vastly better than ever, and when given 
by such talented performers as George C 
Boniface, Jr., Alice Harrison and Maude 
Hollins, it is not strange that the piece 
should carry every one away with delight. | 
Miss d’Arville will remain at the Ho'lis 
Street Theatre only the coming week, fo 
on Sept. 23 begins the Jaughing treat of 
the season, jolly Peter F. Dailey in Joh 
J. McNally’s latest and best farce-comedy 
‘The Night Clerk,” which has proved a 
decided sensation in every city visited this 
season. 





TIRED IN THE MORNING, 


I was tired all the time and my house 
work was a burden to me. When [| got 
up in the morning I was as tired as when 
Il went to bed at night, and very often I 
would stagg:r and faint when rising. My 
head was d)zz’ and my stomach wasin a | 
terrible condition. My limbs and feet | 
ached all thetime. I began tuking Hood’s 
Sarsapariila and have used itreguiarly, I 
am now fecling better and stronger and I | 
can eat witbout distress. My little con, | 





Arthur H. Dixon, has also been greatly | 


MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 
are Perfected in 


Ferris’ 
Good 


Corset Waist. 


Best for Health, 
Fceonomy and Beauty. 
Borrons at front in- 

stead of CLASPS, Fo 
Rive Bucke at hip for 

Hose Supp orters. 
Tape-fastened Buttons— |) 
won't pull off. He 
Cord-edge Button Holes, / 
on’ ar out 


won't we 












All shapes, 
Le poy hn ge an w 
ong or sho wa stern: 
Marskall Field & Co. Chicago, Wholesale Depaa 
Sold by all Leading Retailers. ander Crowes 
anufacturers an¢ ‘atenteaa 
FERRIS BROS.'34) Broadway, New Yor, 
Branch Office: 537 Market St., San Francisca. 





Woman Suffrage Trects 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaia, for lv cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office. Boston, Mass. 








C H.Simonds & Co, Printers 295 Congress St., Boston. 


ion, resident or visiting governess, or assistant to 


Best reference 


Address at once, 


WANTED —A young woman desires » situation 
Address Miss A. W. 
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